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Unfortunately  of  late  years,  mothers  appear 
more  frequently  unable  to  feed  their  Httle  ones 
naturally.  However,  it  should  never  be  lightly 
given  up  without  being  first  seriously  attempted, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  the 
greatest  help  in  the  successful  rearing  of  an 
infant  during  its  first  few  months. 

' It  therefore  becomes  more  important  that  a 
fuller  knowledge  should  be  spread  as  regards 
both  the  artificial  feeding  and  the  careful 
management  and  nursing  of  infants.  The 
importance  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  second  to 
that  of  proper  feeding,  one  depending  very 
much  on  the  other.  This  is  more  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  very  dehcate  infants. 

The  difficulties  in  artificial  feeding  are 
many,  owing  partly  to  the  difference  in  the 
composition  of  cow’s  milk  and  human  milk. 
Nature’s  own  provision  is  necessarily  the  best, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  latter  must  be  our 
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guide  when  seeking  to  provide  a substitute. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  infant  feeding  is 
the  curd  of  the  milk,  as  any  mother  would 
quickly  reahse  for  herself  after  once  going 
through  the  process  of  making  whey.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  so  dilute  cow’s  milk,  that 
although  the  curd,  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  human  milk,  is  much  lessened,  the 
child  shaU  not  be  starved  in  the  other  elements 
so  necessary  to  its  nourishment,  namely,  milk 
albumen  with  an  addition  of  milk  sugar. 
This  milk  albumen  is  obtained  in  whey,  and 
to  the  method  of  making  it,  and  to  care  in  all 
details  of  management  I have  attributed  my 
success  generally. 

There  are  some  babies,  however,  who  are 
unable  to  digest  for  themselves  any  small 
quantity  of  cow’s  milk  unaltered,  as  the  clot  it 
forms  in  the  stomach  is  much  harder  than  that 
formed  by  mother’s  milk.  This  led  to  my 
special  method  of  feeding  described  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  details  of  cases  mentioned  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  results 
obtained. 

I have  also  added  dietaries  for  children  after 
weaning  and  up  to  the  ages  of  three  and  four, 
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which  my  experience  has  proved  to  be  most 
useful. 

The  chapters  on  feeding  have  been  revised 
by  the  doctor.*  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  specially  prepared  food  has  been  tested 
as  to  its  feeding  value. 

S.  J.  HUGHES. 

Ivy  Bank, 

46,  Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


* Referred  to  in  Introduction. 


The  Feeding  and  Care  of  Infants 
and  Children 


CHAPTER  I. 

Fresh  Air  and  Warmth. 

SO  much  care  is  necessary  in  all  the  small 
details  connected  with  the  management 
of  a young  or  delicate  baby,  and  so  few  mothers 
with  their  first,  and  sometimes  second,  babies 
realise  the  full  importance  of  these,  without 
which  the  best  of  hand  feeding  or,  indeed, 
breast  feeding,  will  be  of  small  avail,  that  I 
venture  to  write  of  these  before  deahng  with  the 
subject  of  special  feeding. 

Warmth. — It  is  most  essential  to  keep  baby 
warm,  as  all  food  taken  into  the  system  is  first 
used  to  keep  up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body 
before  it  is  assimilated  for  baby’s  growth.  This 
fact  must  be  specially  kept  in  mind  when  baby 
is  in  a low  condition. 

Do  not  keep  him  in  a stuffy  atmosphere  ; give 
him  all  the  fresh  air  possible  without  draught ; 
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and  remember  that  fresh  air  need  not  be  cold, 
and  that  warm  air  can  be  kept  pure  by  con- 
stantly watching  the  ventilation  of  the  nursery, 
or  the  room  where  baby  chiefly  lives. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
kept,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  6o°  Fah.  This 
is  best  effected  by  an  open  fire  in  cold 
weather.  The  window  should  always  be  kept 
open  at  the  top,  except  during  bath  time ; 
but  if  any  downdraught  is  felt,  a piece  of 
plain  book  mushn,  hemmed,  and  with  a ring 
sewn  on  to  each  comer,  may  be  stretched  across 
the  open  space.  Another  good  plan  is  to  have 
a board  cut  to  fit  in  under  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window,  so  that  the  window  can  be  constantly 
kept  open  and  the  fresh  air  passes  in  upwards 
through  the  space  between  the  lower  and  upper 
sashes.  When  for  any  cause  the  children  have 
to  remain  indoors,  the  air  of  the  room  should  be 
thoroughly  changed  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day.  When  a child  has  to  remain  in  bed  and 
the  room  is  found  to  be  stuffy,  it  is  a good  plan 
(seeing  first  that  you  have  a good  fire)  to  make 
a tent  by  throwing  a sheet  over  the  child’s  cot. 
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covering  it  completely.  Open  the  windows 
wide,  and  work  the  door  to  and  fro  for  one 
minute,  or  until  you  feel  the  benefit  needed. 
Then  close  windows  and  door,  still  keeping  the 
cot  covered  until  the  air  is  again  warmed. 

Test  the  warmth  of  your  rooms  by  a thermo- 
meter placed  not  higher  than  the  level  of  your 
own  shoulders,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
central  part  of  the  room.  When  nursing  a 
delicate  baby,  or  during  and  after  an  illness, 
watch  it  as  you  would  the  clock  ! 

Don’t  forget  that  there  is  as  much  harm  done 
by  allowing  your  rooms  to  get  too  hot  as  there  is 
in  letting  the  air  of  the  room  run  down  much 
below  the  required  temperature. 

In  cases  of  chest  colds  and  coughs  this  is  most 
important ; even  healthy,  strong  children  con- 
stantly suffer  through  carelessness  in  this 
respect. 

The  older  children  should  be  clothed  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  rooms  they  live  in. 
Though  I strongly  advocate,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  that  children  should  be  clothed  all 
over  in  woollen  garments — it  is  also  necessary 
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to  impress  upon  those  in  charge  that  when 
romping  and  pla5nng  they  should  not  be  too 
heavily  clad.  This  would  mean  that  they  are 
sure  to  get  overheated,  tired,  and  fretful,  and 
on  going  into  the  open  air — or  even  into  another 
room — take  chiUs  which  otherwise  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  Floor  draughts  should  be 
specially  guarded  against.  When  a child  plays 
or  hes  on  the  floor  a shawl  or  mat  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  cover  the  crack  under  the  door. 

Gas  burners  should  not  be  used  in  the  room 
where  a baby  or  small  child  sleeps  after  the 
child  is  put  to  bed— they  use  up  so  much  of  the 
oxygen  which  is  the  most  essential  component 
of  fresh  air.  Should  there  be  need  to  watch  the 
child  or  sit  in  the  same  room  for  needlework,  &c., 
a safety  lamp  with  reflector  should  be  used. 
For  a useful  one  which  can  also  be  used  instead 
of  a nightlight,  see  Appendix,  page  104. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  a fire  has  to  be 
kept  in  all  night,  an  ordinary  gas  fire  should  not 
be  used — especially  with  chest  troubles  and 
coughs — as  it  dries  the  air  too  much. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Clothing. 

Much  improvement  in  the  clothing  of 
infants  has  come  about  in  late  years.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  a baby  now  with  short- 
sleeved  frocks  or  gowns  or  without  the  useful 
long-sleeved  vest,  although  one  still  finds  mothers 
who  do  not  think  it  matters  much  about  baby’s 
hands  and  feet  being  cold,  and  who  are  surprised 
when  told  that  this  is  often  the  prehminary  to 
stomach  chiU,  with  gastric  or  digestive  dis- 
turbance following. 

Baby’s  feet  and  legs  must  be  kept  warm,  but 
its  head  as  cool  as  possible,  though  the  latter 
should  be  protected  from  draughts.  Baby’s 
clothing  should  be  hght  in  weight  but  warm  and 
loose  in  texture.  Remember  that  two  thin 
woollen  garments  hold  more  warmth  than  one 
of  a thicker  or  heavier  make,  though  it  is  also 
wise  to  have  as  few  in  number  as  possible. 
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Baby’s  first  clothes  should  consist  of  : — 

A high-necked  and  long-sleeved  vest  (of  ribbed 
alpine  -wool  for  preference)  open  down  the  front,  with 
a fold  to  lap  over. 

A flannel  band,  which,  as  soon  as  the  navel  is  all 
right,  should  be  substituted  by  a ribbed  woollen  belt, 
either  woven  or  hand  knitted.  This  is  much  easier  to 
put  on,  and  can  be  kept  in  place  by  pinning  down  to 
the  nappie. 

A flannel  band  which  needs  no  sewing  can  be  made 
thus.  Take  a strip  of  flannel  one  yard  long  by  6in. 
deep.  Make  a tiny  pleat  or  dart  (^in.)  in  the  top  edge 
exactly  in  the  middle,  two  more  the  same  size  in  the 
lower  edge,  but  i^in.  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of 
the  band  [see  diagram).  Cut  a slit  in  the  band  5 in. 
deep,  and  4m.  from  the  centre  of  the  band,  strengthen 
this  by  stitching  on  a scrap  of  flannel  top  and  bottom 
of  the  slit  and  buttonholing  the  inner  edges.  Curve 
both  ends  of  the  band  to  2 in.,  pass  the  one  end  through 
the  slit  and  fasten  the  two  ends  together  with  a small 
safety  pin.  Don’t  bind  the  edges  of  the  flannel  band. 

Place  the  band  on  the  child  with  the  one  small  pleat 
in  the  centre  of  the  child’s  stomach — the  slit  being  on 
the  child’s  left  side.  This  band  keeps  well  in  place  and 
allows  for  growth  and  is  easy  to  put  on. 


The  long  flannel  should  be  made  with  a big  fold 
across  the  front  so  that  it  can  be  tied  or  safety  pinned 
well  over  the  legs,  and  it  should  also  be  long  enough 
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for  the  bottom  to  be  easily  pinned  up,  so  that  in  cold 
or  windy  weather  no  draught  can  find  its  way  up. 
Loose  woollen  socks  must  be  worn  if  the  feet  are  at 
all  cold. 

The  outer  gown,  whether  day  or  night,  may  be 
made  of  thin  cotton  material,  and  can  be  made  to  look 
dainty  without  being  elaborate.  This  garment  needs 
constant  changing  to  keep  baby  clean  and  sweet,  and 
is  more  economical  than  if  made  of  woollen  material, 
as  it  can  be  boiled,  and  always  retains  its  fresh  appear- 
ance. 

A delicate  baby  who  does  not  keep  his  own 
warmth  will  stiU  need  a woollen  jacket  with  long 
sleeves  outside  his  gown.  In  some  baby  hospitals 
gloves  also  are  worn  in  extreme  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition. If  the  vest  sleeves  or  those  of  the 
woollen  jacket  are  long,  they  could  be  drawn 
well  over  the  hands  when  cold. 

A large  light  shawl  is  preferable  to  a head 
flannel,  for  the  latter  is  always  slipping  off  and 
does  not  cover  the  stomach  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

The  nappies  can  be  of  soft  turkish  towelling, 
as  they  can  be  boiled,  and  if  weU  shaken  when 
hung  out  to  dry  do  not  require  ironing.  If  ever 
they  dry  at  all  stiff,  rub  well  between  the  hands 
to  soften  them.  It  is  well  to  have  a few  soft 
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squares  made  out  of  old  diaper  (old  tablecloths 
freed  from  all  starch  answer  admirably).  Cosy 
cotton  diapers,  which  are  exceedingly  soft  and 
fluffy,  can  be  bought  at  Evans,  in  Oxford  Street, 
London,  at  3s.  iid.  per  dozen.  At  any  time 
when  there  are  loose  actions  a small  square  of 
absorbent  cotton  wool  placed  in  the  nappies 
just  where  they  touch  the  legs,  is  very  useful. 

Many  people  use  a carrying  skirt  of  piece 
embroidery  or  tucked  muslin,  slipped  on  over 
the  day  gown,  for  the  short  time  that  baby  is 
carried  out  of  doors,  and  this  can  be  used  up 
afterwards  to  make  short  frocks.  A soft  cap 
or  bonnet,  without  any  stiffening,  will  be  needed 
for  the  head.  Most  people  use  a soft  shawl 
instead  of  a cloak,  which  is  less  cumbersome  and 
more  economical. 

If  a baby  or  older  child  is  brought  in  from  his 
walk  into  a cool  room,  it  is  not  wise  to  remove 
all  the  outdoor  clothes  immediately,  as  this  is 
often  the  cause  of  chills. 

Babies  who  are  below  their  normal  weight  at 
three  months  old,  are  best  kept  in  their  long 
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clothes  for  a few  weeks  longer,  as  much  more 
is  apt  to  be  risked  when  baby  is  shortened. 

The  short  clothes  should  be  at  least  23  inches 
in  length ; vests  and  belts  as  before,  if  large 
enough.  Knitted  drawers,  to  put  on  over  the 
nappies,  can  be  made  at  home  as  follows  — 

Use  4-ply  wool  and  No.  7 bone  needles.  Cast 
on  48  stitches.  Rib  two  plain  two  purl  for  12 
rows  (a  row  being  to  the  end  of  the  needle  and 
back).  Then  knit  40  plain  rows.  Cast  off 
loosely  the  first  and  last  18  stitches  to  form  part 
of  legs.  Knit  the  remaining  12  stitches  in  the 
centre  to  and  fro  for  six  rows.  Now  cast  on 
again  18  stitches  either  side  of  this  strip,  and 
knit  the  second  side  of  the  drawers  the  same  as 
the  first,  casting  off  loosely  as  before.  For  legs, 
pick  up  48  stitches  for  each  leg,  rib  for  six  rows, 
cast  off  loosely,  and  join  up  sides  of  drawers. 
Also  see  Appendix  for  the  same  (machine 
knitted,  page  103,  No.  3076.) 

These  drawers  are  easily  drawn  over  the 
nappies,  and  are  warm  and  tidy.  Very  nice 
flannel  pilch  drawers,  beautifully  made  and  well 
finished,  fastening  with  several  pearl  buttons  in 
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front,  can  be  ordered  through  the  post  from  the 
Bon  Marche,  Paris,  for  2 francs  50  centimes 
(about  IS.  io|d.  each  in  English  money).  It 
can  be  arranged  to  pay  the  postman  for  them 
on  dehvery.  Both  kinds  can  be  used  as  drawers 
after  the  nappies  are  discontinued. 

The  next  article  is  a flannel  petticoat  with 
flannel  bodice  attached  or  else  made  to  button 
on  to  a flannel  or  very  soft  cotton  stayband. 
The  flannel  should  be  of  medium  weight — not 
of  a thin,  fine  texture  ; and  if  the  edge  is  worked 
in  scallops,  it  should  have  a 2 inch  hem,  both 
for  warmth  and  wear. 

White  petticoats  and  frocks  can  both  be  put 
into  yokes.  The  former  look  better  under  the 
straight  frocks  which  are  now  generally  worn, 
and  both  allow  for  growth  (it  may  also  be 
mentioned)  much  longer  than  those  put  into 
bodices  providing  the  armholes  are  made  large 
enough. 

Outdoor  coats  should  be  quite  27  inches  long, 
and  in  winter  woollen  ones  lined  with  nun’s 
veiling  are  best.  Knitted  overall  gaiters  are  a 
great  safeguard  for  outdoor  wear.  These  can 
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also  be  slipped  on  when  baby  is  on  the  floor  or 
is  cold  at  any  time. 

In  the  case  of  a delicate  child,  these  gaiters 
should  continue  to  be  worn  during  the  cold 
winter  months  when  walking  out  of  doors  until 
the  child  is  four  or  five  years  old.  They  are  a 
great  protection  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Wool  can  be  selected  to  match  the  colour  of  the 
coat,  and  they  can  be  made  at  home  or  put  on 
order  at  any  of  Fleming  Reid’s  depots  (see 
Appendix,  page  103). 

^ Delicate  children  should  wear  stockings  after 
two  years  of  age — thin  in  summer  and  thicker 
in  winter. 

Nightgowns  should  be  made  of  woollen 
material,  and  with  a double  yoke,  after  the  long 
flannels  are  discarded. 

Stomach  belts  should  be  worn  until  the  child 
is  put  into  combinations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Bathing. 

^ I ''HE  great  point  in  bathing  is  to  have  every- 
thing  ready,  so  that  once  the  process  is 
started  there  shall  be  no  dilly-dallying  when  baby 
is  partially  or  wholly  undressed.  Remember  this 
is  the  time  when  baby  often  gets  a chill,  and 
more  often  than  not  this  is  the  primary  cause 
of  digestive  troubles,  causing  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  People  should  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  and  out  of  the  room 
while  baby  is  undressed,  and  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  draught  whatever  or  of  the  room  not 
being  as  warm  as  it  should  be  (it  ought  to  be 
over  6o°  Fah.  rather  than  under)  a screen 
should  be  placed  round  the  chair  and  bath. 
With  a delicate  baby  this  precaution  should 
always  be  taken.  Better  omit  the  bath 
altogether,  especially  with  a weak  baby,  or 
when  the  child  is  not  well,  and  wash  the  neces- 
sary parts  one  by  one,  rather  than  risk  any 
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fear  of  taking  cold.  Always  see  that  the 
window  is  closed  for  the  lo  or  15  minutes 
during  which  the  bathing  is  in  progress.  Never 
bath  a baby  under  an  hour  after  his  last  feed. 
The  best  time  for  bathing  is,  if  possible,  half 
an  hour  before  a feed,  as  baby  is  always  tired 
after  his  bath,  and  when  dressed,  fed,  and 
placed  in  his  cot,  warm  and  comfortable,  will 
generally  have  his  longest  day  sleep.  Most 
babies  wake  from  6-30  to  7 a.m.  for  their 
second  night  feed.  Arrange  the  bath  accor- 
dingly, say  from  8-30  to  9 a.m.,  and  feed  him 
directly  after  and  baby  will  probably  be  asleep 
again  by  9-30  a.m.  It  is  best  to  settle  him 
in  his  cot  in  the  winter,  during  which  time, 
if  necessary,  a hot-water  bottle  should  have 
been  placed  between  the  blankets,  to  be  drawn 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  when  baby  is  put 
in.  In  the  summer,  baby  can  be  dressed  in  a 
soft  bonnet  or  cap  with  a light  shawl,  and 
placed  in  his  perambulator  to  sleep  out  of 
doors,  sheltered  from  the  wind  or  hot  sun. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  baby  may  be  dressed 
as  if  for  going  out,  and  laid  in  his  cot  near 
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an  open  window,  care  being  taken  that  he  is 
sheltered  from  all  draughts; 

Place  on  a guard  or  chair-back  near  the  fire 
all  baby’s  clothes,  in  the  order  that  they  are 
to  be  put  on,  seeing  that  the  vest,  flannel 
band  or  belt,  and  nappie  are  well  warmed. 
The  bath  towel  and  a soft  face  towel  should 
be  put  to  the  right  of  these  and  within  easy 
reach  of  your  chair. 

Whenever  there  is  any  discharge  from  baby’s 
eyes,  however  small,  it  should  be  wiped  care- 
fully off  with  a little  cotton  wool  and  be 
burnt.  The  eyes  should  then  be  bathed  with 
boracic  water  and  a fresh  piece  of  cotton  wool 
used  each  time. 

For  washing  the  mouth,  a little  plain 
boiled  water  or  boracic  water  in  a glass  and  a 
square  piece  of  linen  rag  will  be  required  near 
at  hand.  Some  people  prefer  to  use  a small 
piece  of  cotton  wool  rolled  tightly  round  the 
finger.  Either  must  be  burnt  and  a fresh 
piece  used  each  time.  Place  the  bath  close 
at  hand  on  your  left,  on  two  chairs  if  you 
have  no  stand.  Have  sufficient  warm  water 
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to  well  cover  the  child  to  its  chest,  at  a tem- 
perature of  100°  Fah.,  which  will  be  about 
98°  by  the  time  baby  is  put  in.*  This  should 
be  tested  with  a thermometer.  If  possible 
soft  water  should  be  used  for  baby’s  bath 
when  obtainable  ; but  where  it  is  not  the  water 
can  be  beautifully  softened  by  adding  bran 
water  made  as  follows  : — 

Put  into  a large  musUn  bag  three  to  six 
handfuls  of  bran  ; tie  or  knot  the  bag  securely. 
Place  this  in  an  enamel  basin  and  pour  over 
it  a kettleful  of  boiling  water.  This  ensures 
the  bran  being  thoroughly  scalded,  which 
draws  out  the  goodness  contained  in  the  bran. 
Both  bag  and  bran  water  may  now  be  added 
to  the  bath  water,  in  which  the  bag  should 
be  well  squeezed  before  being  withdrawn. 

To  show  that  too  great  importance  cannot  he 
attached  to  quickness  in  bathing  a delicate 
infant,  I here  mention  that  the  specialist f on 
babies,  under  whom  I have  worked,  once  gave 

* A healthy  normal  baby  should,  after  the  first 
month,  have  the  tempe'rature  of  his  bath  gradually 
lessened  to  95®  Fah. 

fDr.  Eustace  Smith. 
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me  orders  in  an  extremely  delicate  case  of 
one  year  old,  to  bathe  twice  a week  only,  and 
instead  of  soaping  the  child  all  over  to  put  her 
into  a bath  of  warm  soap-suds  ioo°  Fah.  and 
sponge  her  quickly  over  with  the  lather.  I 
was  allowed  one  minute  for  the  bath  from  the 
time  the  last  garment  was  taken  off  the  child 
until  the  first  one  put  on  again.  I must  add 
that  I never  managed  it  under  minutes 
though  I bathed  the  child  in  this  way  for 
six  months. 

Then,  with  flannel  apron  on,  baby  should 
be  placed  on  your  lap,  and  his  mouth  well 
washed  out  with  the  linen  rag.  This  is  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  done  night  and  morning.* 

* Thrush  can  generally  be  traced  to  want  of  cleanli- 
ness of  the  mouth  or  teats  of  bottles,  &c.  It  is  likely 
to  appear  any  time  during  the  first  few  months  of  life, 
and  if  a baby  is  ill  or  in  a low  state  of  health  extra  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  the  constant  washing  of  the 
mouth. 

It  is  generally  caused  by  milk  (whether  mother’s  or 
cow’s)  remaining  in  the  mouth  after  feeding,  or  when 
returned  by  little  and  constant  vomitings.  In  mild 
cases,  washing  the  mouth  with  glycerine  and  borax 
will  generally  be  efficient,  but  if  it  becomes  severe  it  is 
best  to  obtain  the  doctor’s  advice. 
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Gently,  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  undress 
baby  and  wash  him  all  over  with  a soft  flannel 
(which  has  been  lightly  wrung  out  of  the 
water  and  thoroughly  soaped,  so  that  one 
soaping  does  for  the  whole  of  the  body), 
beginning  at  the  ears,  then  the  neck,  arms, 
front  of  body,  legs  and  feet,  head,  and  lastly  the 
back  by  raising  without  turning  the  child. 
Now  gently  place  baby  in  the  bath,  supporting 
the  back  and  head  with  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand,  and  encircling  baby’s  left  arm  with 
your  thumb  and  fingers,  quietly  talking  to 
baby  meanwhile  so  that  he  shall  lose  all  fear — 
nervous  babies  alw^ays  watch  your  face  to  be 
assured  that  all  is  right.  Then  turn  baby 
over  in  the  bath  to  sponge  his  back  and  bring 
him  out  in  this  position  on  to  the  nice  warm 
bath  towel,  covering  him  aU  over  from  neck 
to  foot  and  drying  the  face,  head,  and  ears 
with  the  soft  towel.  A baby  thus  brought  out 
and  laid  on  its  stomach  seldom,  or  never,  cries, 
and  bath  time  becomes  one  of  the  happiest 
times  of  the  day. 

Now  dry  the  back  and  backs  of  legs,  powder, 
and  quickly  but  firmly  rub  upwards  with  the 
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palm  of  the  hand.  This  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  legs.  Turn  the  child 
over,  releasing  the  thick  towel  from  under  him, 
and  lay  him  now  on  the  flannel  apron,  still 
keeping  him  as  much  covered  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  exposure.  Carefully 
dry  behind  the  ears,  in  the  creases  of  the  neck, 
armpits,  and  groins,  and  dust  all  parts  with 
a little  powder.  Much  powdering  is  unnecessary, 
as  its  chief  object  is  to  absorb  any  moisture  that 
may  be  left  after  careful  drying. 

Put  on  baby’s  flannel  binder  and  vest,  nappie, 
and  woollen  shoes  ; turn  him  over  to  put  the 
long  flannel  on,  and  turn  him  again  to  fasten  it. 
Draw  on  the  day  gown,  woollen  jacket  when 
worn,  and  then  roll  him  in  a shawl. 

An  Allen  & Hanbury  thermometer,  which 
answers  for  food  or  bath,  can  be  obtained  for 
IS.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  immerse  it  up  to 
the  joint,  or  it  becomes  loosened  and  water 
gets  in,  otherwise  it  is  the  clearest  on  the 
market. 

Bran  water  must  be  made  fresh  each  day 
or  it  turns  sour,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  and 
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cheapest  water  softener  if  well  strained  and 
if  no  bits  are  allowed  to  escape  in  the  water. 

For  powder,  Taylor’s  Cimolite  is  the  best,  and 
goes  a long  way  if  carefully  used,  but,  if  a 
cheaper  variety  is  needed,  equal  parts  of  oleate 
of  zinc  and  plain  starch  are  good.  When  the 
buttocks  are  at  any  time  tender  they  should 
be  well  smeared  with  zinc  ointment,  which  if 
too  drying,  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
castor  oil,  each  time  baby  is  changed,  or  alter- 
nately washed  with  strong  bran  water  and  well 
powdered.  Allen  & Hanbury  also  supply  an 
excellent  Nursery  Powder,  i/-  per  tin. 

Any  good,  plain,  unscented  soap  is  best  for 
baby’s  use.  Price’s  plain  curd  soap.  Baby 
Vinolia,  or  Castille  soap  are  good  and 
inexpensive. 

Should  any  scurfy  substance  form  on  the 
top  of  baby’s  head,  the  most  effective  treatment 
is  to  smear  overnight  with  horacic  ointment  or 
olive  oil  and  wash  off  with  Wright’s  Coal  Tar 
Soap  in  the  morning.  It  is  important  that 
this  should  be  attended  to,  and  not  allowed  to 
accumulate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sleep  and  Outing. 

IT  is  most  important  that  baby  should  be  en- 
couraged to  sleep  as  much  as  possible.  The 
more  he  sleeps  during  the  first  few  months  of 
life  the  greater  progress  he  will  make.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  that  the  child  is  doing 
well,  and  so  much  is  due  to  general  management. 
As  a rule,  a baby,  especially  a dehcate  one,  up 
to  four  months  old  should  never  be  awake  more 
than  one  hour  at  a time  (or  an  hour  and  a half 
once  or  twice  in  the  day),  the  latter  just  before 
undressing.  A young  infant  needs  to  be  kept 
from  all  loud  and  sudden  noises. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  talk  a great  deal,  or  in 
a loud  tone  of  voice  to  quite  a small  baby,  though 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  to  a mother  or  nurse  to  call  out  a 
baby’s  intelligence  by  gently  talking  to  him  later 
when  these  powers  are  ready  to  be  developed. 
A little  one  soon  learns  to  know  the  tone  of  the 
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mother’s  voice,  which  should  have  much  power 
in  soothing  and  quieting  a delicate  or  nervous 
baby’s  fear,  and  in  very  early  life  training  him 
to  regular  habits,  such  as  lying  happily  in  his 
cot,  cleanliness,  &c.  When  awake  he  should 
be  trained  to  lie  as  much  as  possible,  as  a baby 
who  is  constantly  picked  up  and  nursed  at  the 
slightest  provocation  soon  becomes  a handful. 
Sometimes  for  a change  he  can  be  laid  on  a large 
bed  or  table  for  a few  minutes,  if  carefully 
watched.  At  five  or  six  months  he  can  be 
placed  on  a rug  on  the  floor,  the  spaces  under 
doors  being  well  covered  to  protect  him  from 
draughts.  At  about  four  months,  when  he  is 
tired  of  talking  and  cooing  to  his  fingers,  &c., 
some  bright  object  may  be  hung  on  the  cot  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  eyes — that  is,  from 
12  to  i6  inches  away. 

A mother  should  easily  learn  to  recognise  her 
baby’s  cries.  This  is  its  only  language,  and  with 
a little  patience  and  sjmipathy  a mother  will 
easily  learn  to  tell  from  the  note  of  her  baby’s 
cry  whether  he  is  tired,  in  pain,  uncomfortable, 
or  really  hungry.  One  is  so  apt  to  think  that  the 
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last  is  the  only  reason  a baby  cries,  and  untold 
harm  is  often  done  by  feeding  him  unnecessarily. 
A baby  will  often  cry  if  thirsty,  when  a httle 
plain  boiled  water  slightly  sweetened  given 
between  meals  will  at  once  soothe  and  is  all  that 
is  needed.  If  in  pain,  he  will  draw  up  his  legs 
and  utter  his  cries  in  sharp  jerks,  and  the  cause 
should  then  be  looked  for. 

On  waking  a baby  should  be  taken  up, 
changed,  and  the  chamber  held  to  it.  A baby 
from  six  weeks  old  wiU  quickly  learn  to  know 
what  this  is  for.  He  can  then  be  laid  down 
again.  It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  a good  habit  thus  formed  proves  of 
invaluable  assistance  later  on.  If  whilst  baby 
is  still  sleeping  a feed  becomes  due,  it  is  better, 
as  a rule,  to  give  it  without  awakening  him,  un- 
less he  has  recently  been  suffering  from  much 
flatulence,  when  he  should  be  lifted  and  fed 
rather  than  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  his  time. 
A baby  fed  regularly  during  the  day  will  sleep 
for  longer  periods  in  the  night,  which  is  so  much 
better  both  for  the  mother  and  child. 
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If  well  trained,  a baby  will  generally  go  down 
in  his  cot  to  sleep  without  further  attention, 
such  as  hushing  or  patting  him  off ; but  if  he  is 
cold  or  unusually  restless,  it  is  better  to  roll  him 
in  a shawl  and  soothe  him  in  the  arms  for  a few 
minutes,  rather  than  let  him  go  long  beyond 
his  sleeping  time.  So  long  as  this  does  not  grow 
into  a settled  habit,  less  harm  is  done  than  by 
allowing  a habit  of  sleeplessness  to  grow,  for 
once  the  latter  habit  is  formed  it  is  most  difficult 
to  overcome. 

, If  a baby  awakes  before  he  has  had  his  usual 
amount  of  sleep,  picking  him  up  and  raising  him 
on  one’s  shoulder,  gently  rubbing  his  back  up- 
wards until  wind  has  passed,  will  often  mean  that 
he  goes  quietly  off  to  sleep  again.  Sometimes 
he  only  wants  turning  on  to  his  other  side — or, 
if  hot  and  restless,  his  piUow  turned.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  cold,  a warm  (not  hot)  water- 
bottle  placed  near  his  hands  or  feet,  will  be  the 
remedy. 

Providing  a child  is  properly  and  regularly 
fed,  that  his  food  is  duly  nourishing  him,  and 
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that  he  is  in  no  pain,  he  should  be  a happy, 
contented  creature. 

The  cot  should  be  placed  well  out  of  draught 
but  not  necessarily  in  a comer  of  the  room,  as 
the  air  is  not  as  fresh  there  as  in  a more  central 
part. 

An  inexpensive  and  useful  bassinette  is  one 
made  of  light  wicker-work  (without  the  mov- 
able canes  which  are  meant  to  form  the  hood. 
They  can  be  bought  for  from  2s.  iid.  to  3s.  6d. 
Then  a strong  penny  cane  well  bent  can  be 
firmly  tied  to  the  back  of  this,  on  which  a curtain 
can  be  hung.  It  should  project  far  enough 
to  allow  of  a ball  or  bright  object  being  tied  on 
later,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  amuse  the 
child.  This  bassinette  can  be  easily  carried 
from  room  to  room,  and  when  placed  on  two 
chairs  it  is  well  out  of  floor  draughts.  (See  also 
Appendix,  page  104). 

In  the  summer-time,  when  baby  sleeps  out  of 
doors  in  his  perambulator,  the  awning  should 
have  a dark  lining  to  protect  the  eyes.  Care 
should  be  taken  if  there  is  a wind,  however 
slight,  to  raise  the  hood  of  the  perambulator  to 
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meet  the  awning  so  as  to  prevent  any  draughts 
at  the  back  of  the  child’s  head,  which  is  often 
the  cause  of  head  colds. 

A thin  woollen  or  soft-silk  bonnet  without  any 
stiffening  or  padding,  is  all  that  is  necessar}^  in 
the  winter,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  thinner 
the  covering  for  a tiny  baby’s  head  the  better, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  get  hot  and  perspire, 
whereas  it  is  advisable  that  their  heads  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

A small  or  delicate  baby  should  not  be  taken 
out  in  a cold  east  wind  ; in  fact,  a strong  wind  of 
' any  kind  is  very  likely  to  upset  a small  infant. 
Whenever  there  is  much  wind,  or  dust  blowing 
about,  a thin  net  veil  should  be  laid  over  baby 
whilst  in  the  perambulator.  It  need  not  touch 
his  face  if  spread  over  the  top  of  the  cushion 
and  the  outer  covering  of  the  perambulator. 
However,  cold  bright  weather  they  do  not  feel, 
if  warmly  clothed,  and  extra  warmth  can  always 
be  obtained  by  placing  a hot-water  bottle  in 
the  perambulator. 

On  windy  days,  if  the  perambulator  can  be 
placed  in  a sheltered  and  sunny  spot  in  the 
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garden,  well  and  good ; if  not,  the  child  can  be 
placed  in  its  cot  dressed  as  for  going  out,  near 
an  open  window,  and  so  obtain  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

A baby  suffering  from  malnutrition  should 
not  be  taken  out  until  he  has  decidedly  picked 
up  strength  and  weight,  for  in  this  state  he  so 
quickly  takes  cold,  and  this  often  brings  about 
a catarrhal  state  of  the  bowels.  He  can  always 
be  taken  to  another,  and  when  possible  sunny, 
room  while  the  nursery  is  being  well  aired. 

On  coming  in  from  a walk,  should  the  room 
be  cold  after  its  airing  it  is  wise  not  to  remove 
all  baby’s  outdoor  clothing  at  once,  as  this  is 
often  a source  of  colds.  Wait  until  the  room  is 
warm  again,  and  then  undress  the  child. 

It  is  a good  plan  when  a baby  is  old  enough 
to  be  put  into  a cot  to  place  one  of  the  blankets 
lengthways  across  the  bed  thus  allowing  more 
to  tuck  in.  Double  tapes  should  be  sewn  on 
the  top  edge  of  this  blanket,  tying  each  to  a side 
bar  of  the  cot  (having  allowed  sufficient  room 
for  the  child  to  turn  over  easily).  This  prevents 
any  risk  of  the  child  kicking  its  clothes  off  at 
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night — a constant  source  of  stomach  chills:  In 

hot  weather  one  blanket  arranged  in  this  way 
is  generally  sufficient  covering.’^ 

Wooden  cots  which  can  be  folded  up  for 
travelling  are  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful 
as  a rule.  They  are  made  with  round  rails  and 
bars,  so  that  the  child  cannot  come  to  much 
grief  should  he  throw  himself  against  the  sides. 
A safety  net  should  be  stretched  over  the  top 
and  fastened  securely  when  the  child  is  able  to 
pull  himself  up. 

In  the  summer,  infants  and  small  children 

✓ 

should  be  kept  indoors  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a garden,  or  open  space  near,  where  there 
is  deep  shade.  Children’s  heads  and  the  backs 
of  their  necks  should  be  well  protected  from  hot 
sun  by  large  shady  hats — and  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  about  bareheaded  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.  This  is  a common  sight  nowadays, 
and  could  account  for  many  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness and  headache. 

* Another  suggestion  is  “to make  a loose  flannel  bag, 
slip  the  child’s  legs  into  this,  and  tie  it  under  the  arm- 
pits.”  (Dr.  Eustace  Smith.) 
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In  the  winter  there  is  less  call  for  alarm  in  the 
“ no-hat  craze,”  but  even  then  children’s  heads, 
especially  the  ears,  should  be  protected  from 
east  winds  and  intense  cold. 

A child  should  be  kept  lying  down  in  his 
perambulator  as  long  as  possible — ^that  is,  if  he 
is  happy,  until  he  struggles  into  the  sitting 
position — ^and  then  he  should  not  be  allowed 
at  first  to  sit  up  for  any  length  of  time. 

Indoors  he  should  be  encouraged  to  roll  and 
kick  on  the  floor.  At  about  seven  months  old 
high  chairs  are  useful  for  short  periods  ; but  it 
is  not  right  to  keep  a baby  at  this  age  in  a sitting 
posture  for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time. 
A few  months  later  he  will  be  crawling  about  the 
floor  and  making  his  own  efforts  to  pull  himself 
up  on  to  his  feet,  and  until  this  comes  naturally 
of  its  own  accord,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
encourage  it.  All  heavy  children  should  be 
kept  back  from  walking  early — 16  to  i8  months 
is  quite  soon  enough,  unless  the  child  be  very 
light  and  thin.  During  the  winter  months  all 
the  sunshine  available  should  be  used  to  baby’s 
advantage.  If  he  has  to  remain  much  indoors. 
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he  should  be  carried  to  the  sunniest  rooms  in  the 
daytime  for  his  sleeps.  His  bassinette  should 
be  placed  in  the  sunshine  itself,  so  long  as  the 
direct  rays  of  light  do  not  fall  on  his  face.  When 
out  of  doors  the  sunny  sides  of  the  roads  should 
be  chosen  to  walk  on,  and  here  I would  mention 
that  he  should  be  taken  into  shops*  as  little  as 
possible.  In  the  coldest  weather  he  should  not 
be  taken  to  visit  friends  and  kept  in  a warm 
room  with  all  his  out-door  clothes  on.  These 
should  be  removed,  and  he  must  be  dressed 
again  on  going  out  into  the  cold  air.  One  great 
point  to  be  guarded  against  is  to  avoid  standing 
at  a corner  of  the  street,  where  the  draught  is 
always  strongest — even  mothers  will  sometimes 
forget  this  when  talking  to  a friend,  and  when 
baby  is  sent  out  with  a young  girl,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  she  should  be  cautioned  against 
this.  Whenever  one  has  to  meet  a strong  wind, 
the  perambulator  should  be  turned  round  and# 
drawn  backwards  so  that  baby  has  not  to  face  it. 

* Should  household  shopping  be  unavoidable  a 
safety  catch  with  chain  should  be  attached  to  baby’s 
carriage,  so  that  he  is  safe  to  be  left,  within  sight,  for  a 
minute  or  two. 
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Tiny  babies  should  only  be  taken  out  in  cold 
weather  between  the  hours  of  11-30  a.m.  and 
2-30  p.m.,  and  for  older  children  who  are 
delicate  the  hours  should  be  limited  from  ii  a.m. 
until  3-30  p.m. 

When  flies  or  insects  worry  a baby  a fine  piece 
of  net  (mosquito  or  other  net)  should  be  thrown 
over  his  cot  or  perambulator  when  he  is  sleeping 
in  the  garden.  There  is  no  need  at  any  time 
for  thick,  heavy  head-coverings,  such  as  bonnets 
interlined  with  cotton  wool,  stiff  linings,  &c. 

Children  who  cannot  stand  damp  air  should 
not  be  hurried  out  after  continued  rain 
immediately  the  sun  shines.  They  should  wait 
half  an  hour,  so  that  the  thick  damp  which 
arises  in  the  air  when  the  sun  first  comes  out  has 
had  time  to  clear.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
immediately  change  the  children’s  boots  on 
coming  in  from  a walk  in  wet  weather.  These 
should  be  well  dried  before  being  put  on  again 
for  a second  walk.  Socks  and  stockings  should 
also  be  examined  and  changed  if  necessary. 

Older  children,  even  after  they  have  given  up 
their  mid-day  sleep,  should  be  kept  quietly 
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resting,  either  on  a bed,  couch,  or  the  floor,  for 
at  least  an  hour.  They  may  have  something  to 
amuse  or  interest  them,  or  some  one  might  read 
to  them,  so  that  the  time  does  not  prove  tedious. 

Infants’  and  children’s  clothes,  on  being  taken 
off  at  night,  should  not  be  closely  folded  up  and 
put  straight  away  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  ; they 
should  be  well  spread  out  and  thoroughly  aired, 
and  if  damp,  owing  to  the  child  having  become 
overheated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  well  dry 
them  by  a fire.  This  applies  also  to  the  night- 
clothing, blankets,  and  sheets,  as  rheumatism 
may  be  contracted  through  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness in  this  respect,  and  chills  caused  through 
this  may  keep  up  a constant  stomach  trouble. 

Many  delicate  babies’  and  children’s  feet 
perspire  very  much  and  then  become  clammy 
and  cold.  Mothers  should  watch  for  this,  and 
socks  or  stockings  should  be  changed  for  warm, 
dry  ones,  and  the  feet  gently  chafed  with  the 
hands  or  rubbed  with  a warm  towel. 

All  clothes  on  being  returned  from  the  laundry 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  before  placing  in 
drawers,  then  no  risk  is  incurred  when  anything 
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is  wanted  in  a hurry,  or  mother  is  out  and 
anyone  else  in  charge  needs  to  change  the 
clothing.  This  applies  especially  to  baby’s 
napkins  and  nightgowns; 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Feeding. 

I TRUST  that  the  preceding  chapters  will  show 
to  mothers  the  great  need  of  patience  and 
the  general  care  and  warmth  necessary.  Now  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  food  and  the  special 
method  of  feeding  which  has  been  so  serviceable 
to  me.  The  details  of  a few  cases,  which  have 
been  under  my  care,  will  be  found  on  pages 
46  to  62,  and  are  given  for  the  hints  they 
may  supply. 

When  artificial  feeding  is  commenced,  diluted 
cow’s  milk  with  the  addition  of  a little  milk 
sugar,  and,  when  it  can  be  taken,  cream,  in 
some  cases  with  the  help  of  barley  water,  is 
generally  the  first  step,  and  where  this  answers, 
i.e.y  when  baby  is  restful  and  happy,  with  a 
few  ounces  regular  gain  in  weight  each  week, 
and  the  motions  are  regular,  there  is  no  reason 
to  change,  but  simply  to  develop  on  the  same 
lines. 


D 
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Many  healthy  babies,  however,  will  go  on 
well  during  the  first  four  or  six  weeks  of  infancy, 
in  the  hands  of  a careful  and  experienced 
maternity  nurse  who  watches  and  manages 
each  little  fresh  symptom  and  detail.  A mother 
who  is  anxious  to  learn  will  gain  a fair  amount 
of  knowledge  during  that  time,  and,  if  able  to 
nurse  her  child  herself,  will  probably  get  through 
the  first  few  months  without  much  difficulty. 
But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  poor  baby  has 
suddenly  to  be  weaned,  or  something  goes 
wrong  in  the  feeding,  and  the  short  experience 
she  has  gained  during  the  time  her  nurse  has 
been  with  her  leaves  her  quite  unprepared  for 
any  unlooked-for  trouble  which  may  arise. 
Baby  has  pain  and  wind,  followed  by  loose 
curdy  actions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  due 
more  often  to  exposure  to  cold  during  the 
bathing  process  (so  new  to  the  mother  with  her 
first  baby)  or  to  some  slight  chill  caught,  than 
to  feeding. 

When  gastric  disturbance  has  once  started, 
either  by  catarrh  or  by  improper  feeding,  the 
mother  needs  to  know  just  when  to  give  the 
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stomach  a rest,  or  if  necessary  how  to  change 
the  strength  or  character  of  the  feed.  From 
ignorance  in  this  direction  things  go  altogether 
wrong — ^the  actions  become  slimy,  green,  and 
offensive,  baby  loses  weight  and  strength, 
friends  come  to  the  rescue,  all  kinds  of  foods 
are  tried  with  little  or  no  satisfactory  results. 

I have  been  called  in  at  this  stage  in  many 
cases,  and  have  generally  found  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  baby  had  been  doing  well  on  milk 
and  barley  water,  the  proportion  of  milk  as 
time  went  on  being  insufficient  nourishment 
for  the  child,  and  yet  any  increase  would  result 
in  curdy  actions,  sour  and  curded  sickness, 
wind,  pain,  and  discomfort.  At  this  point  the 
following  method  of  treatment  has  been  found 
to  answer.  The  previous  feeding  was  promptly 
stopped,  and  for  from  36  to  48  hours  the  child 
was  put  on  to  whey,  one  teaspoonful  of  lime 
water  or  one  grain  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
being  added  to  each  40Z.  feed.  There  was 
then  a gradual  return  to  a small  addition  of 
milk  to  each  feed,  one  tablespoonful  or  even 
less  at  first,  and  adding  the  same  quantity  of 
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thick  barley  water  (see  Appendix  for  making 
barley  water),  later  again  slowly  increasing  the 
milk  and  lessening  the  whey  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
actions  very  closely  meanwhile,  and  to  note 
whether  they  are  smooth  and  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  but  directly  they  show  any  signs  of 
curd,  stop  the  increase  of  milk  for  a few  days. 
Such  a course  is  generally  sufficient  treatment 
in  itself. 

But  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  milk  has 
been  so  reduced  and  watered,  or  food  after 
food  tried,  that  the  child  has  been  steadily 
losing  both  weight  and  strength  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  still  the  infant  is  unable  to 
digest  even  the  smallest  amount  of  milk, 
what  then  is  to  he  done  ? 

I have  invariably  found  that  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  continue  the  whey  feeding  until 
all  signs  of  stomach  disturbance  have  stopped, 
which  will  probably  be  from  five  to  ten  days, 
and  then  any  milk  to  be  added  must  be  partially 
peptonised,  and  in  some  cases  fully  predigested, 
for  a time,  until  the  child’s  stomach  is  gradually 
able  to  do  its  own  work  again. 
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The  best  way  to  do  this  and  my  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  come  from  a mixture  of  milk  and 
whey,  and  the  use  of  a little  Benger's  Food. 
By  using  this  I have  proved  that  I can  start 
with  a smaller  proportion  of  milk  and  yet  obtain 
swfficient  nourishment  to  quickly  pick  the  child 
up  again  to  its  usual  health  and  strength,  as  will 
be  seen  by  following  the  record  of  specimen  cases 
on  pages  46-62. 

Most  of  the  infants  so  treated  have  gained 
I lb.  steadily  each  week  until  their  normal 
weight  has  been  regained. 

^ Any  starch  contained  in  the  Benger’s  Food 
being  largely  changed  into  sugars  and  the 
milk  being  more  or  less  predigested,  according 
to  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  makes  it 
suitable,  I have  found,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
cases. 

The  method  of  making  may  also  be  regulated 
so  that  the  child  can  daily,  or  as  its  strength 
allows,  be  given  more  digestive  work  to  do. 

I have  not  found  there  need  be  any  fear  that 
the  child  will  be  unable  to  take  an  ordinary  diet 
later  on,  suitable  to  its  age ; gradual  reduction 
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of  the  predigestion  and  introduction  of  milk 
and  water,  &c.,  has  been  all  that  was  requisite. 
I have  carefully  watched  each  case  until  two 
or  three  years  of  age,  and  each  child  has  been 
able  to  take  two  feeds  daily  of  milk  and  barley 
water,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  months. 
One  should  never  leave  peptonised  food  of 
suddenly. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  food  is  always 
given  at  a temperature  of  ioo°.  The  child  must 
take  it  slowly  and  should  be  stopped  half  way 
through  the  feed,  gently  raised  and  its  back 
rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  firmly 
upwards.  This  breaks  up  wind,  and  the 
child  may  then  finish  and  the  same  be  repeated. 

In  following  my  method  of  preparing  baby’s 
food  for  these  often  difficult  cases,  mothers 
must  be  prepared  to  take  trouble,  but  better 
spend  time  which  brings  such  good  results  than 
go  from  bad  to  worse  and  end,  as  it  often  does, 
in  having  to  get  in  extra  help,  besides  having 
the  strain  of  long  anxiety.  All  artificial 
feeding  needs  time  and  care.  In  the  simplest 
of  all,  viz.,  milk  and  barley  water,  the  milk 
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has  to  be  scalded,  and  the  barley  water  takes 
from  15  to  20  minutes  to  prepare  from  start  to 
finish. 

I think  it  may  help,  to  suggest  the  utensils 
which  are  needed,  and  which  facilitate  matters  : 

I Minim  glass  for  measuring  rennet. 

1 Quart  saucepan  (enamel). 

2 Pint  pudding  basins  (enamel). 

I 10  oz.  Graduated  enamel  jug  (also  useful  for 
measuring  and  warming  each  feed). 

I China  tablespoon,  to  be  kept  in  the  tin  (short 
handle). 

1 Household  dessert  spoon  (or  small  wooden  ditto). 

2 Linen  handkerchiefs  for  straining  whey  and  the 

prepared  food  when  finished. 

I Food  thermometer,  price  is.  (this  answers  for  the 
bath  also). 


METHODS  OF  PREPARING  WHEY  AND 

FOOD. 

I have  previously  stated  that  the  prepared 
food  which  has  been  so  successful  in  my  hands 
consists  of  a mixture  of  cow’s  milk  and  whey. 
To  soften  the  curd  in  the  cow’s  milk  I use 
Benger’s  Food. 
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I wiU  now  first  describe  how  I prepare  the 
whey  : — 

Whey. — Warm  one  pint  of  milk  to  98°  or 
100°  (blood  heat).  Put  into  this  one  eggspoonful 
(or  60  drops)  of  Rennet  (I  always  use  Benger’s 
Essence  of  Rennet).  As  soon  as  it  is  turned, 
break  up  the  curds,  bring  to  the  boil,  stirring 
occasionally.  Strain  through  a clean  linen 
handkerchief  which  should  be  kept  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  better  than  fine  muslin  for 
straining  purposes,  as  a microscopic  examination 
would  show.  The  whey  must  be  made  with 
fresh  milk  twice  daily.  One  pint  of  milk  makes 
16  oz.  of  whey. 

Mothers  should  pay  attention  to  the  milk 
intended  for  baby.  It  should  be  quite  fresh 
and  free  from  preservatives,  and  if  at  all 
possible  be  delivered  in  bottles,  preferably 
sealed.  This  prevents  contamination  from  dust, 
infection,  &c.,  from  open  milk-cans  at  house 
doors.  When  in  the  home  it  should  be  kept  in 
a suitable  cold  place.  Remember  milk  is  in  an 
acid  state  some  hours  before  it  has  actually 
turned  sour  enough  to  be  detected.  Often  have 
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I come  across  cases  where  whey  has  been  tried 
with  no  success,  and  find  that  any  kind  of 
rennet  has  been  used,  and  the  curd  simply 
broken  up  and  strained,  or  poured  off.  This 
does  not  entirely  free  the  whey  from  the  curd 
(which  may  be  proved  by  boiling)  nor  is  the 
action  of  the  rennet  ferment  stopped,  and  this 
may  be  injurious  to  the  child’s  delicate  stomach, 
apart  from  the  liabihty  to  the  curdling  of  any 
milk  with  which  it  may  be  mixed. 

If  baby  is  being  fed  on  whey  only  for  a short 
period  the  whey  need  only  be  heated  to  170°  F. 
This  destroys  the  action  of  the  rennet  without 
altering  the  value  of  the  milk  albumen  contained 
in  the  whey.  Add  to  each  4 oz.  feed  one  grain 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  if 
possible  at  a temperature  below  50°.  In  the 
summer  the  vessel  containing  the  whey  should 
be  placed  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  or  ice  wrapped 
in  flannel  should  be  placed  in  the  pan. 

Never  keep  any  food  warm  all  night.  If  a 
food  warmer  is  used  water  only  must  be  placed 
in  it,  and  the  bottle  containing  the  feed  stood  in 
this  to  warm  the  food,  when  baby  wakes  for  it. 
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HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  FOOD  (SPECIAL 

METHOD). 

To  MAKE  ONE  PINT. — ^Two  flat  dcssert  spoons 
of  Benger’s  Food  (which  should  weigh  ^ oz.) 
(fill  your  spoon  and  remove  surplus  with  the 
back  of  the  blade  of  a knife),  or  one  china 
medical  tablespoon  hghtly  smoothed  off  with 
the  finger  (equals  ^oz.) 

Mix  this  with  5 oz.  of  fresh  cold  cow’s  milk 
in  a basin  (see  footnote).  Having  previously 
made  your  whey  according  to  the  method 
given,  bring  15  oz.  of  this  to  the  hoil.  Pour 
this  slowly  on  to  the  cold  mixture,  stirring 
meanwhile.  (Wash  the  saucepan  to  prevent 
the  food  burning  in  the  re-boiling).  Now 
pour  the  mixture  back  into  the  saucepan  and 
cover  with  a lid,  or  a plate,  and  let  it  stand 


Note. — In  extreme  weakness,  or  where  the  Food 
prepared  as  above  appears  to  be  too  strong,  prepare 
as  follows : — 

Benger’s  Food  \ oz.  Mix  this  with  50ZS.  cold  fluid 
composed  of  milk  4 oz.,  whey  loz.,  or  weaker  still,  milk 
30Z.,  whey  2 oz. 

Occasionally  with  some  cow’s  milk  the  food  will 
divide  after  it  is  finished  and  whilst  cooling,  and  in 
this  case  the  larger  quantity  (50Z.  milk)  must  be  used 
when  the  trouble  ceases. 
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aside  for  the  required  time,  i.e.,  from  15  to 
30  minutes.  Stir  up,  and  bring  to  the  boil 
slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Strain  this  again 
through  a hnen  handkerchief.  Commence  by 
allowing  the  food  to  stand  30  minutes  and 
reduce  the  time  of  standing  by  five  minutes 
daily  to  15  minutes,  when  you  can  substitute 
I oz.  of  the  whey  by  one  of  milk,  at  a time, 
as  the  infant’s  digestion  can  bear  it ; always 
keeping  5 oz.  cold  fluid  to  15  oz.  boiling.  If 
the  added  milk  does  not  agree,  return  to  a 
weaker  food  or  again  stand  the  food  aside  30 
minutes.  This  you  can  do  slowly,  say  every 
three  or  four  days,  or  in  some  cases  once  a week. 

You  can  always  work  up  the  proportions 
until  the  child  is  taking  f milk  to  J whey  when 
in  most  cases  this  is  sufficient  nourishment 
up  to  six  or  eight  months  of  age,  and  the  one 
part  whey  can  be  substituted  by  water,  but 
when  a child  is  not  satisfied  and  asks  for  more  in 
quantity,  it  is  best  to  go  on  with  the  whey, 
leaving  it  off  gradually  until  the  food  is  made 
with  pure  milk. 
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The  food  should  be  clear,  and  as  thin  as  milk 
when  properly  made. 

Goat’s  milk  can  also  be  used  with  advantage 
instead  of  cow’s  milk.* 

Always  use  exact  measurements  both  in  the 
dry  food  and  in  the  hot  and  cold  fluid. 
Stir  up  the  prepared  food  each  time  before 
measuring  off  the  feed. 

When  for  any  reason  it  appears  desirable  to 
further  peptonise  the  food,  this  may  be  done 
as  follows  : — 

After  the  hot  and  cold  fluids  have  been  mixed 
together,  add  a httle  of  Benger’s  Peptonising 


* When  substituting  goat’s  milk  for  cow’s,  the  whey 
and  the  food  is  to  be  made  by  the  same  method  exactly  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  milk  to  whey  need  not  be  less 
than  50Z.  goat’s  milk  to  150Z.  goat’s  whey — the  casein 
or  curd  contained  in  the  milk  being  much  less  (according 
to  Dr.  Eustace  Smith’s  table  of  analysis)  than  in  cow’s 
milk.  It  is  also  richer  in  the  elements  of  fat  and 
sugar,  and  is  therefore  more  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  a delicate  infant.  Anyhow,  when  obtainable  it  is 
well  worth  while  giving  it  a fair  trial.  I have  also 
reason  to  believe,  from  experience  in  using  it  (though 
I have  no  authority  for  saying  so),  that  it  is  less  likely 
to  turn  acid  in  the  stomachs  of  infants  and  children 
who  are  very  difficult  to  feed.  I believe  it  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  it  in  towns,  but  in  the  country  a farmer,  by 
special  request,  will  always  keep  a goat  for  you  and 
supply  its  milk. 
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Powders,  say  J or  J of  a tube  to  a pint,  and 
proceed  otherwise  as  directed.* 

The  extra  peptonised  food  is  only  to  be  used 
temporarily  or  when  the  child  is  in  an  extreme 
condition  and  has  no  power  of  digestion,  but 
needs  to  absorb  nourishment  before  it  can 
make  a start  for  itself,  as  in  severe  cases  of 
gastric  catarrh. 

In  very  cold  weather  add  i6  oz.  boiling 
fluid  to  5 oz.  cold,  in  mixing  the  food. 

FOOD  MEASUREMENTS. 

Joz.  Benger’s  Food  = 2 level  dessert  spoons,  or  i china 

medical  spoon. 

I oz.  ,,  ,,  = 3 dessert  spoons. 

I oz.  ,,  ,,  = 4 dessert  spoons  or  2 china  medi- 

cal spoons. 

I fluid  ounce  = 2 medical  tablespoons  or  2 house  dessert 
spoons. 

20  ozs.  to  a pint. 

I teaspoon  = 60  drops. 

♦Before  adding  the  Peptonising  Powder,  let  the  food 
stand  for  10  minutes,  when  the  temperature  will  be 
reduced  to  about  i30°Fahr.  It  should  then  stand  10 
to  20  minutes  longer  before  bringing  to  the  boil  the 
second  time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Particulars  of  Cases  Treated  as  in  Previous 

Chapter. 

I >OR  the  sake  of  the  hints  they  may  supply 
to  others,  I have  been  especially  asked  by 
the  doctor  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to 
give  the  following  details  of  a few  cases,  the 
progress  of  which  he  followed  with  great  interest 
while  they  were  under  my  care.  They  wiU,  I 
trust,  encourage  many  a mother  to  take  fresh 
hope  when  she  sees  the  results  obtained.  It 
will  be  noted  that  two  of  these  were  very 
extreme  cases ; in  fact,  the  last  mentioned — 
No.  6 — ^was  scarcely  expected  to  live  when 
placed  under  my  care.  In  every  case  but  one, 
this  special  feeding  has  been  entirely  successful, 
combined  as  it  was  with  great  care  and  attention 
to  all  small  details. 

This  exception  was  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
cases,  happily  rare,  where  the  child  was  unable 
for  the  time  being  to  take  cow’s  or  goat’s  milk ' 
in  any  form.  Dried  milk  foods  also  failed.  I 
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have  added  the  treatment  finally  resorted  to  in 
the  Appendix,  page  no. 


CASE  No.  I. 

Baby  girl  weighing  at  birth  SJlbs. 

Mother  considered  unable  to  feed,  or,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  the  monthly  nurse  did  not 
persevere  long  enough  with  the  mother’s  milk 
before  putting  her  on  to  artificial  food  altogether. 
She  had  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks  only  increased 
to  9 lbs.  10  oz.  At  this  point  I was  called  in 
and  found  all  actions  were  passing  through 
sour  and  undigested.  The  child  had  much 
wind  and  was  very  restless.  Her  legs  were  in 
an  almost  raw  state,  through  the  character 
of  the  actions.  There  was  much  rash  about 
the  face  and  head,  and  eczema  was  feared. 

Several  foods  had  been  tried  with  no  lasting 
result. 

I put  her  on  to  whey  (made  as  directed  on 
page  40)  for  two  days,  one  teaspoonful  of 
lime  water  being  added  to  each  feed.  On  the 
third  day  I gave  her  Benger’s  Food,  made  with 
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3 oz.  milk  to  17  oz.  whey,  two  flat  dessertspoon- 
fuls of  the  Food  to  the  pint,  increasing  the  milk 
and  lessening  the  whey  each  two  or  three  days. 

Gain  ist  week,  11^  oz. 

,,  2nd  ,,  15  oz. 

3rd  „ 12  oz. 

,,  4th  ,,  12  oz. 

by  which  time  the  food  was  being  made  with 
8 oz.  milk,  12  oz.  whey,  pints  in  24  hours. 

The  results  were  good  all  the  time,  and  at 
five  months  she  was  taking  | milk,  J water, 
gradually  lessening  the  proportion  of  water  until 
she  was  on  pure  milk.  At  six  months  she 
weighed  19  lbs.  Her  teeth  came  through 
steadily  with  very  httle  trouble.  I watched  the 
child  until  she  was  18  months  of  age,  and  a 
finer,  healthier  child  you  could  not  imagine. 

This  child’s  father  was  a decided  dyspeptic 
and  it  was  at  first  feared  that  the  child  might 
have  inherited  the  trouble. 


CASE  No.  2. 

Baby  girl  at  six  weeks  old,  weighing  lbs. — 

10  oz.  less  than  at  birth.  She  was  wasting  on  a 
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dried  milk  food.  The  actions  were  scanty  and 
green  ; there  was  much  pain,  wind,  and  dis- 
turbance. This  baby  screamed  night  and  day 
and  the  parents  had  very  little  rest  with  her. 
Her  skin  lay  in  folds  on  her  body;  She  con- 
stantly vomited  the  whole  feed  soon  after  it 
was  taken.  I found  she  could  only  keep  down 
very  small  quantities  given  at  a time. 

For  the  first  week  I kept  her  on  whey  only, 
giving  it  in  small  quantities — at  first  one 
tablespoonful  every  half  hour. 

From  that  we  put  her  on  to  the  specially 
prepared  Benger,  starting  with  only  3 oz.  of 
milk  to  17  oz.  of  whey,  as  in  Case  No.  i giving 
feeds  of  i J oz.  every  i J hours. 

Virol  was  also  given,  one  teaspoonful  being 
set  aside  at  first,  to  be  gradually  given  during 
the  24  hours,  the  child  sucking  it  occasionally 
from  a comforter.  This  was  increased  after  a 
time,  to  two,  then  three  teaspoons  daily.  From 
this  time  the  child  gained  steadily  i oz.  daily. 
The  proportion  of  milk  was  gradually  increased, 
and  whenever  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
digesting  the  increase  of  milk,  the  doctor 
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ordered  grains  of  citrate  of  soda  to  be  put 
into  each  feed. 

When  4^  months  old  her  net  weight  was 
12 J lbs.,  and  at  5 months  old  14  lbs.  6 oz. 

This  child  at  16  months  old  walked  well, 
had  12  teeth,  and  could  take  the  ordinary 
diet  of  a child  that  age. 

I watched  her  growth  until  she  was  three 
years  old  ; in  fact,  the  parents  always  kept  me 
informed,  as  they  were  so  grateful  over  the 
results. 


CASE  No.  3. 

Baby  boy;  When  I was  called  in  this  baby 
was  3 months  old.  His  weight  at  birth  was 
8 lbs.,  at  II  weeks  10  lbs.,  at  12  weeks  9 lbs. 
15  oz. 

He  was  fed  on  whey  for  six  days.  Then  we 
started  the  specially-prepared  Benger  ; in  the 
first  three  days  he  gained  7^  oz.,  and  during  the 
first  week  i^  lbs.,  third  and  fourth  weeks  10  oz. 
each  week.  This  child  was  a big-framed  boy, 
very  thin  and  pale,  colourless  ears  and  lips, 
hands  tightly  clenched,  actions  frequent  and 
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scanty.  The  Food  was  made  with  3 oz.  milk 
to  17  oz.  whey,  but  the  milk  was  increased  by 

I oz.  each  24  hours  for  three  days,  the  whey 
being  reduced  by  a similar  amount;  He  was 
very  starved  and  hungry,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  38  oz.  in  24  hours. 

We  gave  4 oz.  at  each  feed,  and  added  i tea- 
spoonful lime  water.  At  16  weeks  he  took  8 oz. 
milk  to  12  oz.  whey,  at  18  weeks  9 oz.  milk  to 

II  oz.  whey,  at  6 months  3 parts  milk  and  i 
part  whey.  At  18  weeks  his  net  weight  was 
14  lbs.  3 oz. 

The  actions  were  good,  but  four  in  number 
daily  during  the  first  two  weeks  under  treat- 
ment. A teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  water  was 
added  to  three  of  the  feeds  each  day  until  the 
actions  were  reduced  to  one  or  two  in  24  hours. 

During  the  first  Three  weeks  the  child  im- 
proved much  in  colour,  put  on  good,  firm, 
healthy  flesh,  and  settled  down  to  quiet  regular 
habits,  restful  and  happy.  At  6|  months  the 
doctor  said  he  looked  quite  8 months  old.  At 
II  months,  though  still  a heavy  boy,  he  could 
pull  himself  up  by  a chair  and  push  it  along. 
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CASE  No.  4. 

This  was  a baby  girl,  and  the  third  child  in 
the  family — ^the  other  two  had  done  well  with 
the  same  nurse.  Baby  weighed  7 lbs.  at  birth, 
and  gained  regularly  after  the  first  week  (while 
under  the  care  of  the  maternity  nurse)  an 
average  of  8 oz.  per  week,  until  six  weeks  of 
age.  She  was  fed  on  milk  and  barley  water. 
Then,  probably  due  to  some  small  chill  caught 
during  the  first  week  in  the  nursery,  there  was 
trouble  with  the  digestion,  and  only  5 oz.  in 
weight  was  gained  during  the  period  from  6 to 
12  weeks  of  age,  an  average  of  less  than  i oz. 
per  week.  There  was  no  diarrhoea,  but  she 
was  very  thin  and  pale.  When  called  in,  I 
found  her  on  i|  oz.  milk,  i|  oz.  barley  water, 
and  I oz.  lime  water — ^that  is,  4 oz.  each  feed, 
eight  feeds  in  24  hours; 

This  quantity  of  milk  could  be  digested,  but 
the  addition  of  i teaspoonful  more  disagreed, 
so  I made  up  the  feed  as  follows  : i|  oz.  milk, 
2 oz.  whey,  i oz.  thick  barley  water,  and  i tea- 
spoonful lime  water,  to  4J  oz.,  with  the  result 
that  she  gained  i lb.  2 oz.  the  first  week.  Then, 
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finding  she  could  still  take  no  increase  of  milk 
without  causing  trouble,  I started  giving  alter- 
nate feeds  of  Benger’s  Food  made  with  J milk 
and  I whey,  slowly  increasing  the  milk  until  at 
4|  months  these  feeds  were  being  made  with 
pure  milk. 


Gain 

2nd 

week,  8 oz. 

3rd 

,,  14  oz. 

4th 

M 13  oz. 

5 th 

,,  10^  oz. 

6th 

,,  12  oz. 

7th 

M 7\  oz. 

8th 

,,  10  oz. 

At  20  weeks  old  she  weighed  15 fibs.,  and  at  12 
months,  23J  lbs. 

This  child  had  valvular  heart  trouble,  not 
, known  at  the  time,  but  pulled  through  a very 
severe  attack  of  influenza  at  10  months,  and 
whooping  cough  before  two  years  of  age; 


CASE  No.  5. 

Baby  boy  six  months  old  weighing  12  lbs. 
Looked  thin,  pale,  old,  and  emaciated ; 
constant  sour  vomiting,  often  returning  the 
whole  feed  immediately  after  it  was  taken. 
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Very  constipated.  Weighed  8 lbs.  at  birth,  had 
done  well  during  the  first  six  weeks,  gaining 
2 lbs.  Had  been  fed  on  milk,  whey,  and  barley. 
Always  crying,  no  sleep  during  day,  restless 
and  hungry  at  night. 

This  child  came  under  my  observation  in 
March,  during  very  cold  weather.  I was  asked 
by  doctor  to  help  the  mother  by  correspondence. 
Had  him  kept  in  sunny,  well-aired  rooms  at  an 
even  temperature  of  65°  Fah.  at  first.  Warmly 
clothed  and  hot-water  bottles  in  his  cot.  No 
bath  for  one  week,  and  not  taken  out  until 
all  sickness  was  allayed.  I fed  him  with  very 
small  quantities  of  whey  (boiled) — oz.  each 
hour — adding  2|  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  each  half  pint  whey. 

Then,  later,  one  small  teaspoonful  Mellin’s 
Food  was  given  in  each  alternate  feed  of  4 oz. 
to  relieve  constipation. 

After  five  days  the  specially  prepared  Benger 
(5  oz.  milk  to  15  oz,  whey)  was  given — ^half 
teaspoonful  of  malt  extract  in  each  alternate 
feed,  while  I ordered  one  teaspoonful  citrate 
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of  soda  solution  (i^  grains  to  the  teaspoonful) 
to  be  added  to  each  feed. 

The  milk  was  increased  and  whey  lessened  as 
it  could  be  borne.  Gained  slowly  but  steadily 
at  first,  but  went  straight  on  with  no  draw- 
backs until  at  one  year  he  was  a bonny  boy 
weighing  22j  lbs; 


CASE  No;  6; 

Premature  baby  girl  by  4 or  5 weeks; 

Weight  at  birth,  61bs; 

At  7 weeks,  5 J lbs. 

This  child’s  nervous  system  was  very  weak, 
and  she  had  shown  no  power  of  absorbing 
nourishment  of  any  kind.  She  had  responded 
a httle  for  a few  days  to  one  or  two  of  the 
many  methods  of  feeding  that  had  been  tried, 
but  they  had  always  ended  in  bad  results, 
each  failure  being  relieved  by  albumen  water. 

At  3 days,  peptonised  milk  with  thin  barley 
water  was  given.  Diarrhoea  set  in. 

At  I week  a dried  food  was  given,  but  after 
three  feeds  of  this  the  child  had  so  much  pain 
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that  albumen  water  only  was  given  until 
relieved. 

Then  sterilised  humanised  milk  No.  i from 
a dairy  was  tried  for  one  week,  but  the  child 
gained  nothing  in  weight. 

Then  skimmed  goat’s  milk,  one  part  to  two 
parts  thin  barley  water  was  given,  with  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  meat  juice  to 
each  feed.  The  food  passed  through  undigested, 
and  the  baby  was  very  restless. 

Next,  at  4 weeks,  whey  made  from  cow’s 
milk,  partly  skimmed,  with  the  addition  of 
barley  water  and  a teaspoonful  of  milk  and 
one  of  meat  juice  was  added  to  each  feed. 
Child  gained  2 oz.  during  the  week,  but  the 
actions  varied  and  were  not  good  as  a whole. 

At  5 weeks  a powdered  milk  was  tried.  Then 
whey,  unboiled  and  strained,  was  given,  with 
no  good  results.  Vegetable  milk,  bread  jelly, 
Valentine’s  Meat  Juice  with  albumen  water, 
Braund’s  Essence  with  barley  water,  were  all 
tried  in  turn.  At  7 weeks  the  weight  was 
reduced  to  5|  lbs. 
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The  last  idea  was  to  try  the  lactic  soured 
milk,  which  I found  in  readiness,  but  having 
had  no  experience  in  treating  with  this,  I asked 
that  the  doctor  should  give  me  a free  hand 
with  the  feeding,  while  he  daily  continued  to 
watch  and  advise.  They  were  four  miles  from 
the  town,  so  in  this  extreme  case  one  needed 
to  be  able  to  change  the  feeding  at  any  necessary 
moment. 

I had  permission  given  to  use  the  specially 
prepared  Benger,  and  as  they  had  a goat  we 
used  its  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  5 oz.  milk 
to  15  oz.  whey,  standing  it  to  digest  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  child  responded  to 
it  at  once,  but  I found  after  two  days,  by  the 
amount  of  wind  passed  that  it  was  more  than 
the  child  could  digest.  She  was  very  low  indeed, 
after  the  constant  and  acute  diarrhoea  and 
great  loss  of  weight.  Her  temperature  was 
above  normal  for  several  days,  due  to  gastric 
catarrh.  So  I wired  for  some  Savory  and 
Moore’s  Peptonised  Condensed  Milk,  meanwhile 
repeptonising  the  prepared  Benger  with  pep- 
tonising  powders.  It  was  a long  process,  but 
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it  did  its  work.  I then  gave  alternate  feeds  of 
one  tablespoonful  each  every  half  hour  of  : — 

(1)  The  above  Benger  preparation. 

(2)  Savory  and  Moore’s  Peptonised  Condensed 
Milk  (one  teaspoonful  to  10  oz.  boiled  water, 
I oz.  lime  water). 

(3)  Albumen  water,  see  appendix  page  106. 

The  second  day,  after  a quieter  night,  we 

were  able  to  give  oz.  each  i|  hours. 

These  feeds  she  at  once  began  to  make  use 
of.  The  stomach  was  evidently  so  weak  that 
she  needed  nourishment  with  practically  no 
work  for  the  digestion; 

Gain  first  three  days,  4 oz. 

,,  second  „ 5 oz. 

Actions  became  less  in  number.  Changed 
the  albumen  water  to  whey  with  the  addition 
of  20  drops  of  cream  and  one  teaspoonful 
lime  water  to  this  feed. 

Gain  next  3 days,  6 oz. 

I then  discontinued  the  plain  whey,  giving 
the  Peptonised  Benger  and  Peptonised  Con- 
densed Milk  alternately.  After  three  days  I 
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added  i tablespoonful  of  the  prepared  Benger 
to  each  feed  unpeptonised.  The  time  of  pep- 
tonising  was  slowly  lessened  from  20  to  15 
minutes  and  then  to  10. 


Next  the  condensed  milk  was  discontinued. 


Then  half  of  each  feed  consisted  of  Benger 
which  had  not  been  peptonised  a second  time. 

This  brought  us  to  the  end  of  another  week, 
when  she  was  now  quite  ready  for  the  specially- 
prepared  Benger,  at  first  predigested  half  an 
hour,  lessening  every  time  of  making  by  five 
minutes  till  it  came  to  quarter-hour  standing. 
By  this  time  the  7-weeks-old  5^-lb.  baby  was 
10^  weeks,  and  weighed  7lbs.  10  oz.,  and  the 
milk  had  been  increased  by  i oz.  to  the  pint  of 
food.  Now  started  Virol  i eggspoonful  per 
day,  increasing  the  amount  to  3 eggspoonfuls 
in  24  hours. 


^ , Ozs-  Ozs.  Lbs.  Ozs. 

Ly  11  weeks  was  taking  7 milk  to  13  whey,  weight  8 1 


12 
13  " 

11  „ 

15  „ 

4 months 

H „ 

6i  „ 


8 

9 

10 
12 
12 
12 


12 

11 

10 

8 

8 

8 


171bs.  2oz.,  taking  3oz.  plain 


milk  daily,  IJ  pints  Benger. 


7 J 
{ 


8 
9 

10 
11 
13 
15 

15oz.  milk. 
5oz.  Whey, 


13 

10 

bi 

4 

7 

7 
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This  was  an  extremely  delicate  case,  and 
taking  all  circumstances  together,  the  child 
could  not  have  been  in  a worse  state  ; in  fact, 
it  was  feared  she  could  not  live  when  taken  over 
and  treated  in  the  above  way.  The  case  in 
itself  speaks  wonders  for  the  above  feeding 
combined  with  due  care. 

Though  it  was  the  month  of  August  when  I 
was  called  to  her,  I kept  her  in  her  cot  by  a 
fire  night  and  day,  and  had  a screen  placed 
round  her.  Temperature  inside  screen  kept  to 
70°  Fah.  This  was  kept  up  for  a fortnight, 
and  meanwhile  I washed  her  as  little  as  possible 
just  keeping  the  necessary  parts  clean,  and 
changed  her  garments  but  little.  She  had  no 
bath  from  7 till  ii|  weeks  old. 

When  compared  with  cases  I have  seen  of 
babies  7 and  8 months  old,  who  had  been  fed 
on  asses’  milk  at  the  expense  of  nearly  £2  per 
week,  or  on  much  diluted  milk^  with  slow 
gaining  results  of  2 oz.  to  3 oz.  and  4 oz.  weekly, 
and  who  had  got  to  this  age  looking  thin,  old, 
and  sickly,  with  very  little  power  to  hold  the 
head  up,  &c.,  this  baby  at  4 months  was  indeed 
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marvellous.  Her  thin  pointed  chin  had  grown 
quite  round,  and  she  was  healthy  looking,  her 
body  from  being  only  just  covered  with  skin, 
and  arms  and  legs  looking  thin  in  the  extreme, 
were  now  healthy  and  firm,  and  the  child  was 
happy  and  contented,  and  had  grown  into  quite 
the  average  baby.  One  can  only  wish  that 
this  treatment  could  be  more  widely  taken 
up  and  its  benefits  extended  to  other  poor  wee 
mites. 

For  the  following  reasons  I urge  that  this 
feeding  is  in  itself  of  the  right  kind  : — 

(1)  Quality  rather  than  quantity  being  its 
aim. 

(2)  The  starch  in  the  food  being  fully 
predigested. 

(3)  The  method  able  to  be  so  much  varied 
that  the  child  can  daily,  or  as  its  strength 
allows,  be  given  more  work  to  do. 

The  Peptonised  Condensed  Milk  in  this  last- 
mentioned  case  was  obtained  from  Savory  and 
Moore,  2s.  6d.  per  tin,  kept  good  for  ten  days 
in  a cool  place  after  being  opened,  and  acted 
splendidly  in  giving  the  child  nourishment 
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without  any  work  to  the  stomach.  In  that 
case  two  tins  did  what  was  necessary,  and  then 
it  was  discontinued.  It  was  mixed  with  one 
part  to  10  of  boiled  water,  and  one  teaspoonful 
lime  water  to  each  feed,  and  the  excess  of 
sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin  was  not  used. 
It  can  now  be  obtained  in  tins  half  the  above 
size. 
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CHAPTER  VII; 

Baby’s  Weight,  &c. 

IT  is  important  that  baby  shall  be  weighed 
once  a week,  and,  when  not  progressing  satis- 
factorily, at  three  days,  and  then  again  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  An  account  should  be  kept. 

A steady  increase  of  5 oz.  to  7 oz.  per  week 
is  satisfactory,  unless  the  child  has  had  any 
big  drawbacks,  when  the  special  Benger  feeding 
should  give  a quicker  increase  of  weight.  It 
is  wonderful  the  weight  and  strength  the  above 
feeding  will  give,  and  it  is  no  flabby  flesh  that 
is  j)ut  on,  but  firm  and  solid  tissue. 

The  best  time  to  weigh  baby  is  just  before 
his  morning  bath  or  evening  wash,  undressing 
him  with  the  exception  of  the  long-sleeved 
woollen  vest  and  binder.  The  kitchen  scales 
are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  Place  a 
shawl  carefully  folded  on  the  tray,  and  lay  the 
child  in,  weighing  that,  and  the  vest  and  binder 
afterwards  to  get  the  nett  weight.  Have  ready 
the  weights  on  the  scales  to  cover  the  last 
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week’s  weight,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  for  baby 
to  feel  nervous  or  take  cold  ; then  quickly  add 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  week’s  gain. 

Failing  these  you  can  obtain  a large  balance 
(Salter’s)  for  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  at  Harrod’s 
Stores  or  any  large  shop,  which  marks  the 
weight  to  an  ^ oz.  If  this  is  used,  place  a cork 
on  the  hook  to  prevent  any  chance  of  accident 
and  sew  four  good-sized  rings  on  to  a flannel 
square  ; place  this  on  your  lap  and  baby  in  it, 
picking  up  the  four  rings  and  hitching  them 
on  to  the  hook.*  If  you  can  get  a second 
person  to  hold  the  balance,  so  much  the 
better,  as  baby  generally  moves  about  and 
it  is  a few  seconds  before  the  marker  becomes 
quite  steady. 


Baby’s  Diary. 

In  all  cases  of  delicacy  or  malnutrition,  I 
strongly  advise  that  a daily  account  should 
be  kept.  A twopenny  notebook  answers  very 
well  for  the  records. 

* Sec  Appendix  page  104  for  Hammock. 

N.B. — For  average  normal  weight  see  page  69. 
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It  saves  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  as  when 
baby  is  off  his  food,  you  realise  by  adding  up 
how  much  he  has  taken  in  the  24  hours,  noting 
the  number  and  times  of  actions,  sickness,  &c., 
and  further,  if  a doctor  is  in  attendance,  the 
book  can  be  produced,  and  all  details  at  once 
submitted  without  the  fear  of  finding  out 
afterwards  that  anything  has  been  forgotten. 


Example. 


a.m. 
2 0 
6 0 

Very  good  X 7 30 
Little  aick  ..  9 30 
11  30 
p.m. 

Small  X ..  1 30 
Little  sick(sour)3  30 
5 30 

Much  wind  . . 7 30 
restless. 

Good  X ..  9 30 
to 

10  0 


Age  8 weeks.  Weight.  Benger  stood 

30  minutes. 

Monday,  July  1st.  Eemarks. 

Benger.  3^  oz.  *Lime  water,  60  drops. 

„ 3i  oz.  Lime  water,  60  drops. 

„ 3 oz.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  li  gr. 

„ 3 oz.  Citrate  of  Soda,  1 gr. 

„ 3 oz.  Citrate  of  soda,  1 gr. 

„ 3 oz.  Lime  water,  60  drops. 

„ 3 oz.  Lime  water,  60  drops. 

,,  3 oz.  Carbonate  of  soda,  li  gr. 

„ 3 oz.  1 teaspoonful  dill  water. 

— 3i  oz.  Lime  water,  60  drops. 

31J  oz.  *These  only  to  be  given 
when  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of 
the  child. 


X denotes  actions  or  motions  passed. 

Benger  mixture  increased  to  6 oz.  milk,  14  oz.  whey. 


Note. — A baby’s  diary  is  issued  with  this  book,  price 
6d.,  or  post  free  for  76..,  from  Nurse  Hughes,  46,  Horn- 
sey Rise,  London,  N. 


F 
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This  chart  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  something  into  each  bottle  of 
food.  It  must  entirely  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  child  and  whether  it  is  able  to  digest  its 
food  alone.  See  Chapter  VIII.  for  the  uses  of 
each  thing  mentioned. 

With  babies  who  are  inclined  to  return  their 
food  sour  in  small  quantities,  it  is  generally 
at  the  first  early  morning  feed,  and  after  the 
feed  which  comes  about  5 p.m.  When  this 
frequently  occurs  I add  i|  to  2 grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  those  two  feeds  and  it  generally 
prevents  the  trouble.  Always  aim  at  giving 
as  little  medicine  or  drugs  of  any  kind  as 
possible,  and  in  any  difficulty  it  is  better  to 
ask  a doctor’s  advice  than  to  give  what  is 
unnecessary  or  might  be  harmful  to  a child. 

I find  dill  water,  &c.,  is  in  many  cases  given 
constantly,  whereas  a little  management,  such 
as  lifting  the  child  twice  during  the  feed  and 
rubbing  his  back  gently  until  he  brings  up  wind, 
making  him  take  his  food  slowly,  is  sufficient 
in  itself.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  food 
is  the  right  warmth  throughout  the  feed. 
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Never  give  the  child  soothing  powders  or 
teething  powders  ; they  are  quite  unnecessary. 

The  quantity  of  food  must  be  regulated. 
Children  who  constantly  throw  up  small 
quantities  of  food  are,  more  likely  than  not, 
having  too  much  in  each  feed.  No  hard  and 
fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  all,  as  each 
individual  child  has  its  own  needs,  but  the 
chart  overpage  may  be  a guide.  Remember 
a big  child  will  need  more  than  a smaller  one 
of  the  same  age,  and  an  infant  in  a delicate 
state  of  health  needs  to  be  fed  with  small 
quantities  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Wherever 
there  is  a bad  attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  vomiting, 
I give  I oz.  to  ij  oz.  each  hour,  and  if  this  does 
not  answer,  half  the  quantity  every  half  hour, 
or  the  spoon  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  a 
short  time  until  the  stomach  is  stronger  and 
able  to  retain  the  usual  feed. 

As  a general  rule,  an  infant  from  6 to  12 
weeks  of  age  should  take  from  oz.  to  3^  oz. 
per  feed  oz.  extra  at  the  longer  night  inter- 
vals), and  eight  to  nine  feeds  daily  ; from  then 
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J or  1 tube  of  Benger’s  Peptonising  Powder  to  be  added  to  this  when  necessary. 

Por  milk  and  barley  tables  ; also  milk,  whey,  and  barley  tables  (see  appendix,  pages  108  and  109). 
se  a medical  china  tablespoon  to  measure  the  dry  food.  1 flat  tablespoontul  equals  i oz. 


BABY’S  DIARYs 

Date  of  Birth Name 


Age. 

Average 
Normal  Weight. 

- L 

Baby’s 

Weight. 

I 

week 

7 lbs. 

0 ozs. 

2 

weeks 

7 

99 

6 

99 

3 

7 

99 

14 

99 

4 

8 

99 

6 

99 

5 

»» 

8 

99 

12 

99 

6 

9 

99 

6 

99 

7 

9 

99 

1 1 

99 

8 

99 

10 

99 

0 

99 

9 

99 

10 

99 

6 

99 

10 

99 

10 

99 

1 1 

99 

II 

99 

1 1 

99 

0 

99 

12 

99 

1 1 

99 

8 

99 

3 

months 

12 

99 

0 

99 

14 

weeks 

12 

99 

6 

99 

15 

99 

12 

99 

12 

99 

16 

99 

13 

99 

2 

99 

4 

months 

13 

99 

8 

99 

18 

weeks 

13 

99 

14 

99 

19 

99 

14 

99 

6 

99 

20 

99 

14 

99 

1 1 

99 

• 

5 

months 

15 

99 

0 

99 

22 

weeks 

15 

99 

4 

99 

23 

99 

15 

99 

8 

99 

24 

99 

15 

99 

12 

99 

25 

99 

16 

99 

0 

99 

6 

months 

16 

99 

6 

99 

7 

99 

17 

99 

8 

99 

8 

99 

18 

99 

8 

99 

9 

99 

19 

99 

8 

99 

10 

99 

20 

99 

14 

99 

1 1 

99 

21 

99 

12 

99 

12 

99 

22 

1 to  23  lbs. 

18 

2 

t » 

years 

26 

to  28  lbs. 

Teeth. — The  first  two  lower  front  teeth  should 
appear  about  the  7th  month,  four  upper  between  the 
9th  and  loth  months,  two  more  lower  iith  to  12th 
months,  four  double  teeth  12th  to  14th  months,  four 
eye  teeth  i8th  to  20th  months,  four  more  double  teeth 
2 to  2j  years.  Twenty  teeth  in  all  complete  the  first 
set. 
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till  6 months  4 oz.  to  5 oz.  is  sufficient,  seven 
feeds  daily  ; from  6 to  9 months  6 oz.  to  7 oz., 
six  times  daily — ^that  is  in  24  hours. 

If  a child  is  thirsty  before  its  feeding  time, 
give  a drink  of  plain  boiled  water  through  its 
bottle. 

At  and  after  4 months  of  age  a teaspoonful 
of  grape  juice  sweetened,  or  orange  juice, 
should  be  given  twice  a week  at  least,*  or  if 
constipated,  daily  between  any  two  feeds. 

Where  the  extra  peptonizing  powder  has 
been  added  to  the  food  mixture,  never  leave 
it  off  suddenly,  hut  reduce  it  gradually,  until 
the  infant  can  take  the  food  without. 

Never  forget  to  keep  up  baby’s  warmth. 
If  the  child  gets_  chilled  while  in  an  extra  delicate 
state  there  is  very  little  hope  of  any  good 
results  from  feeding.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
when  it  means  constant  changing  of  nappies, 
roll  the  legs  and  feet  in  cotton  wool  and  bandage 
them  to  prevent  unnecessary  exposure. 

Cleanliness,  as  regards  all  feeding  apparatus, 
is  most  important.  Attention  and  trouble  in 

* As  an  antiscorbutic. 
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this  direction  will  be  amply  repaid,  and  I wish 
to  emphasize  this  very  strongly. 

Baby’s  bottles  and  teats  must  be  kept  most 
scrupulously  clean.  Two  bottles  should  be 
kept  in  use  and  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed 
immediately  after  use  under  a running  tap 
when  possible. 

They  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least 
once  a day,  and  again  whenever  for  any  reason 
a bottle  has  unavoidably  been  left  standing 
after  use.  To  do  this,  place  the  teats  and 
valves  in  a basin  with  a little  soda.  Scald  these 
with  boiling  water.  When  the  water  has  cooled 
a little,  place  the  bottles  also  in  the  basin. 
Make  a little  lather  wath  good  plain  yellow 
' soap  and  thoroughly  clean  all,  inside  and  out, 
with  a bottle-brush.  Rinse  well  in  clear  water 
and  place  them  in  a basin  of  boiled  water, 
covering  with  a piece  of  muslin.  All  jugs  and 
food  utensils  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
afterwards  in  this  same  lathered  water  and  then 
scalded. 

Jugs  containing  food  should  be  covered  with 
muslin,  preferably  tied  on,  to  keep  dust  and 
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flies  from  getting  into  the  food.  Baby’s  food 
should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place  possible. 

Wherever  comforters  are  used,  they  should 
be  always  kept  in  a glass  of  boiled  water  and 
never  allowed  to  be  constantly  in  the  mouth. 
Maw's  teats  without  a hole  in  them,  fitted 
with  a plain  bone  mouthpiece  which  has  a 
very  small  hole,  are  the  safest  and  most  hygienic. 
These  teats  have  a bulb  at  the  end  which 
prevents  the  bone  ring  from  slipping  off. 

While  baby  is  small,  the  Soxhlet  bottle  (5  ozs.) 
is  as  nice  a bottle  as  any,  being  so  simple,  and 
it  is  easily  stood  in  hot  water  for  warming 
the  food.  An  Allenbury  teat  (one  hole)  is  the 
most  satisfactory  to  use  with  it.  The  bottle 
can  be  obtained  from  W.  H.  Bailey,  30,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.,  price  3d.,  when  it  is  not 
kept  by  the  local  chemist. 

Afterwards,  a bottle  such  as  the  Allenbury 
having  a valve  at  the  end  is  perhaps  to  be 
preferred. 

Graduated  enamel  jugs,  to  hold  10  oz.,  are 
most  useful  for  measuring  and  warming  baby’s 
food.  They  can  be  stood  in  hot  water  or  over 
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a spirit  lamp.  These  can  be  obtained  through 
a chemist  or  from  Garrold  & Sons  (Nursing 
Department),  Edgware  Road,  London,  W., 
price  IS.  each;  The  Lion  spirit  lamp  I have 
found  the  most  convenient;  It  is  simply  and 
easily  regulated,  and  is  also  the  safest,  and 
any  need  to  use  the  old-fashioned  food  warmer 
at  night  is  thus  avoided.  It  can  be  bought  in 
three  different  sizes; 


* Rdchaud’s. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


~ little  medicine  as  possible  should  be  given 


without  medical  advice,  but  the  following 
are  helpful  as  aids  to  digestion,  for  acidity,  &c. : — 

Lime  Water.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  in 
each  feed  helps  acidity  and  is  binding  when 
there  is  inclination  to  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
or  *5  to  10  drops  of  saccharated  solution  of 
lime  may  be  given  instead,  which  will  dilute 
the  food  less. 

Citrate  of  Sodium  can  be  made  up  in  a solution 
by  the  chemist,  grains  to  each  teaspoonful, 
6o  drops  to  any  feed  which  is  partly  pre-digested. 
It  helps  the  digestion  of  the  casein  in  milk  and 
can  be  given  when  the  use  of  lime  water  is  not 
indicated  and  on  any  increase  of  milk  in  the 
feed ; or  it  may  be  obtained  in  tablets  of 
2 grains  each,  the  quantity  allowed  to  each 
ounce  of  undiluted  milk. 

* Five  drops  is  equal  in  strength  to  one  teaspoonful 
of  lime  water. 
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t*! 

Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda  is  useful  when  there  is 
much  sour  sickness ; it  may  be  given  twice 
a day  when  necessary ; 2|  grains  is  about  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  a threepenny  piece,  but  it 
is  the  best  plan  to  get  it  in  the  form  of  tablets  ; 

grain  is  sufficient  in  a feed  of  2 oz.  or  3 oz. 

Cinnamon  Water  is  helpful  in  some  cases  of 
indigestion  and  is  very  useful  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  or  prolonged  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
A teaspoonful  can  be  given  in  some  or  all  feeds 
when  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  lime  water. 

Dill  Water  and  Peppermint  Water  are  both 
soothing.  When  there  is  much  wind  or  rest- 
lessness, one  teaspoonful  should  be  given  five 
or  ten  minutes  before  the  feed,  made  up  to  a 
tablespoonful  with  hot  water,  and  it  may  be 
added  to  one  or  two  of  the  feeds  following 
when  necessary. 

Brandy  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
exhaustion,  and  collapse.  It  can  be  given  in 
5 to  15  drop  doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.  It  is  best  given  in  the  first  tablespoonful 
of  food  as  this  ensures  it  all  being  taken  and  is 
not  so  diluted  as  in  the  whole  feed.  In  extreme 
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cases  of  weakness,  give  the  brandy  ten  minutes 
before  the  feed.  When  it  is  ordered  for  some 
length  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a very  weak 
and  dehcate  child,  it  is  often  added  to  the  feed. 

Dinneford’s  Fluid  Magnesia*  is  most  useful 
as  a light  aperient,  especially  when  there  is 
acidity  shown  by  sour  sickness  or  any  slight 
rash.  From  i to  2 teaspoonfuls  mixed  with 
a feed. 

Castor  Oil  is  a very  safe  and  effective  medicine 
to  give  when  there  is  any  severe  attack  of 
diarrhoeaf  or  where  the  stomach  needs  a thorough 
clearing.  See  that  it  is  fresh.  A small  tea- 
spoonful is  the  dose  for  a young  infant  from 
6 to  12  weeks  old.  It  has  a binding  effect 
afterwards. 

Grey  Powder  can  be  given  after  6 months 
when  the  stools  are  hard  and  light  in  colour, 
the  breath  at  aU  offensive,  or  when  magnesia 
has  been  given  and  has  not  had  sufficient 
effect.  When  given  in  time,  with  the  above 

* Do  not  tear  off  the  dark  blue  wrapper  from  the 
bottle.  It  is  specially  put  on  to  keep  the  light  from 
deteriorating  the  fluid. 

t See  end  of  this  chapter. 
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indications,  it  will  often  save  a bad  feverish 
attack.  The  powder  should  be  made  up  at 
the  chemists,  and  the  age  of  the  child  should 
be  given. 

Manna  is  useful  for  simple  constipation.  A 
small  piece  may  be  dissolved  in  one  or  two 
feeds  in  the  day.  A few  drops  of  good  salad 
oil  sucked  from  the  finger  or  teat  is  also  useful, 
or  more  cream  may  be  added  to  the  diet.* 

It  is  weU  to  have  some  small  infants’  sup- 
positories in  hand,  as  these  are  useful  (well 
cover  with  vaseline  and  insert  in  the  lower 
bowel).  This  prevents  the  child  from  straining 
too  much  when  constipated. 

One  should  vary  the  treatment  in  constipation 
every  day  or  two,  so  that  the  child  does  not 
learn  to  depend  upon  any  one  method  used. 
The  child  should  have  the  chamber  held  to  it 
at  a stated  time,  or  times,  of  the  day,  and 
remember  the  trouble  can  generally  be  got 
over  by  attending  to  the  diet. 

* Duncan  Flockharts  Fruit  Syrup  for  Infanta  is  well 
recommended  by  doctors  as  a good  and  simple  aperient. 
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When  the  child  is  constipated  whilst  being 
fed  on  the  milk,  whey  and  Benger  mixture,  a 
little  good  extract  of  malt  should  be  added  to 
each  alternate  feed,  starting  with  one-third  of 
a teaspoonful  and  increasing  the  quantity  to 
a teaspoonful  if  found  necessary. 

For  a stronger  child,  who  is  able  to  take 
milk  and  barley,  or  milk,  whey,  and  barley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  Mellin’s  food  may  be  added 
instead,  if  preferred,  to  two  bottles  daily. 

Virol  is  useful  when  there  has  been  much 
wasting,  or  when  a child  is  unable  to  take 
sufficient  amount  of  cream.  It  is  an  emulsion 
containing  bone-marrow  and  malt,  and  is  easy 
of  digestion.  Give  according  to  directions  with 
each  pot. 

Nettlerash  is  a sign  of  indigestion  and  is 
generally  due  to  some  error  in  feeding.  After 
a child  has  been  weaned  from  bottle  feeding 
and  is  on  ordinary  diet,  the  two  articles  of 
food  which  may  be  suspected  as  being  the 
cause,  is  an  excess  of  eggs  in  the  diet,  or  unsuit- 
able fish.  Sometimes  one  or  both  these  must 
be  left  out  from  the  menu  for  a few  days.  A 
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little  bi-carbonate  of  soda  should  be  given  in 
the  milk,  and  if  it  is  persistent  a doctor’s 
advice  should  be  sought. 

Acute  Diarrhoea.  Any  sudden  onset  of 
acute  diarrhoea  should  never  he  neglected  either  in 
tiny  infants  or  older  children^  and  should  be 
at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  The 
simple  treatment  suggested  in  any  part  of  this 
book  refers  to  diarrhoea  of  infants  through  errors 
in  feeding  due  to  want  of  special  knowledge, 
hut  it  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  in  all  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  whilst  waiting  for  the  doctor's  advice, 
ordinary  feeding  should  be  promptly  stopped, 
and  the  lightest  nourishment  possible  be  given, 
such  as  plain  fresh  barley  water,  albumen  water, 
or  veal  broth  with  equal  parts  barley  water, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Any  soiled  napkins,  drawers,  &c.,  should  be 
at  once  taken  out  of  the  room,  placed  in  a pail 
containing  water,  and  covered  with  a lid,  until 
they  can  be  attended  to.  After  changing  a 
child,  the  mother,  or  nurse,  should  immediately 
wash  her  hands  with  disinfectant  soap.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  all  these  details. 
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No  food  should  come  into  contact  with  the 
smell  arising  from  bad  actions. 

Teething. 

Many  children  cut  their  teeth  with  little  or 
no  trouble,  and  even  with  a delicate  baby  to 
whom  due  care  is  given,  both  as  to  feeding  and 
to  general  management,  little  cause  for  anxiety 
need  be  anticipated. 

At  this  time,  just  while  the  teeth  are  pressing 
through  the  gums,  the  child’s  nervous  system 
is  somewhat  sensitive,  therefore  he  should  not 
be  over  excited,  his  diet  should  be  light,  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and,  when  necessary,  rather 
weaker  than  usual. 

If  this  is  attended  to,  and  the  bowels  kept 
open  and  easy,  by  small  doses  of  fluid  magnesia, 
the  slight  attacks  of  feverishness  which  occur 
should  pass  off  easily.  If  a little  looseness  of 
the  bowels  occurs  at  times,  this  need  cause  no 
anxiety,  unless  it  tends  to  diarrhoea.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  right  to  attribute  every 
little  illness  which  may  happen  during  this 
period  to  “ teething,”  as  the  danger  is  that  the 
true  cause  may  be  overlooked.  Avoid  giving 
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so-called  teething  powders.  When  the  gums 
are  swollen  and  tender,  great  rehef  may  be 
obtained  by  rubbing  them  with  a little  fresh 
lemon  juice. 

At  this  time  baby  often  clamours  for  things 
to  put  into  his  mouth.  Hard  substances,  such 
as  smooth  bone  rings,  are  of  no  use — a clean, 
pHable  india-rubber  ring  or  pad  may  be  given 
to  the  child  to  bite,  or,  after  he  is  8 months 
old,  a McVitie  & Price’s  malted  rusk,  being  rough 
and  easy  to  hold,  may  be  given  to  him  to  bite  at. 
These  will  mechanically  aid  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth  when  near  the  edge  of  the  gum.  They 
are  far  superior  to  the  old  idea  of  giving  a crust 
to  the  child,  as  if  a piece  of  the  latter  is  bitten 
off,  the  child  may  swallow  it  and  choke — or  if 
it  passes  down  safely  it  is  a hard  indigestible 
lump  in  the  child’s  stomach. 

Baby’s  hands,  during  the  teething  period, 
should  be  constantly  washed,  as  he  is  always 
finding  his  way  to  his  mouth,  and  may  carry 
dirt  and  germs,  which  will  probably  cause 
diarrhoea  and  other  mischief. 
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At  this  time  baby  dribbles  more  than  usual, 
and  a jaconet  bib  should  be  worn  under  the 
ordinary  bib.  The  bibs  should  be  constantly 
changed  or  baby’s  chin  will  be  sore  and  un- 
comfortable ; also  if  the  clothing  gets  saturated, 
it  is  a frequent  source  of  colds  and  bronchitis. 

When  the  first  few  teeth  are  through,  the 
daily  washing  of  the  mouth  with  linen  rag 
should  be  substituted  by  cleansing  the  teeth 
with  a soft  camel-hair  brush.  A little  of 
Phillips’  Milk  Magnesia  added  to  some  boiled 
water  makes  a splendid  dentifrice  and  mouth 
wash,  and  should  the  child  swallow  a little 
(as  he  is  sure  to  do  while  learning  to  rinse  his 
mouth)  no  harm  can  come.  The  order  in 
which  the  teeth  are  generally  cut  is  as  follows  : — 

The  first  two  lower  teeth  about  the  7th  month. 

Four  upper  teeth  between  the  9th  and  loth  months. 

Two  more  lower  teeth  between  the  nth  and  12th 
months. 

Four  double  teeth  between  the  12th  and  14th  months. 

Two  eye  teeth  between  the  i8th  and  20th  months. 

Four  more  double  teeth  from  2 to  2^  years. 

20  teeth  complete  the  first  set. 

Should  any  of  the  milk  teeth  show  signs  of 
decay  the  child  should  be  taken  to  a dentist. 
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and  the  hole,  however  small,  should  be  stopped  ; 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  tooth, 
but  also  because  neglect  of  decayed  teeth 
is  often  the  cause  of  serious  upset  of  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  slight  earache  accompanies  teething 
in  quite  young  infants;  if  any  tenderness  of 
the  ear  is  noticed,  slightly  warmed  boracic 
ointment  should  be  smeared  gently  round  the 
ear,  and  a little  should  be  put  on  some  cotton 
wool,  and  this  should  be  lightly  placed  in  the 
ear.  It  should  be  at  once  mentioned  to  the 
doctor. 
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From  the  age  of  6 to  8 months,  or  when  the 
child  is  able  to  take  3 parts  milk  and  i part 
whey  or  water,  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
infant,  it  is  advisable  to  give  two  bottles  daily 
of  some  different  food — ^barley  or  oat  jelly, 
Mellin’s  if  constipated,  Savory  & Moore’s,  or 
Allen  & Hanbury’s  Malted  Food,  starting  when 
necessary  with  ^ milk  to  § whey,  increasing  the 
milk  every  two  days  and  decreasing  the  whey 
as  the  child  is  able  to  digest  it. 

Variety  in  diet  is  now  to  be  aimed  at,  and  after 
a time  any  one  or  other  of  the  above  foods  can 
be  given  in  turn,  so  that  no  two  feeds  in  succes- 
sion are  alike. 

One  word  of  warning  should  be  given  here. 
Do  not  at  this  age  give  more  than  i teaspoonful 
of  either  of  the  above  foods  in  each  feed ; 
remember  the  food  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
given  as  an  aid  to  the  digestion  of  the  milk,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  food  itself,  and  a 
strong  child  who  is  able  to  take  sufficient  milk 
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alone  or  with  i tablespoonful  of  barley  or  oat 
jelly  in  it,  is  generally  sufficiently  nourished 
until  nearly  12  months  old.  The  latter  feeds 
would  also  need  one  small  teaspoonful  of  milk 
sugar  added.  (The  milk  sugar  to  be  obtained 
from  some  good  dairy,  such  as  the  Aylesbury,* 
IS.  per  pound  tin.)  At  10  to  12  months  old  a 
new-laid  egg  may  be  beaten  up  and  added  half 
at  a time  in  two  feeds,  at  first  twice  a week, 
afterwards  three  or  four  times  weekly.  Many 
babies  at  this  age  take  an  egg  in  this  form  daily 
quite  well.  Raw  meat  juice  may  also  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a week.  (See  Appendix.) 

After  12  months,  and  if  the  child  has  several 
teeth  through,  he  may  be  given  thin  bread  and 
butter,  in  small  quantities,  encouraging  him  to 
eat  slowly  and  masticate  it  well. 

Bread  and  butter  eaten  in  this  way  is  much 
better  digested  than  when  given  in  the  form  of 
bread  and  milk,  as  the  latter  is  generally 
swallowed  at  once  without  being  mixed  with 
the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  the  chief  process  of 
digestion  of  starch  food  of  any  kind.  For  the 


* Bayswater,  London,  W. 
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same  reason,  I do  not  advocate  the  constant 
giving  of  thick  rice  or  tapioca  puddings.  When 
given  they  should  be  made  of  all  milk,  no  eggs 
put  in,  and  baked  very  slowly,  for  at  least  two 
hours,  when  the  milk  should  have  become  a 
thick  creamy  substance. 

At  this  age  broth  made  from  chicken, 
veal,  or  mutton*  may  be  given  at  the  mid-day 
meal,  and  any  red  gravy  from  the  cut  joint  or 
from  under  the  dripping  should  be  added  to 
this  feed  (two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  in  quantity), 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  added  when  the  broth 
is  about  the  right  temperature  for  the  meal. 

Robinson’s  Groats,  Frame  Food,  Chapman’s 
Wheaten  Flour  (weU  cooked),  Robb’s  Biscuits,  or 
McVitie  & Price’s  Malted  Rusks  are  aU  suitable  as 
a change,  and  are  useful  when  first  feeding  with 
a spoon.  The  latter  should  be  beaten  up  finely 
with  a fork  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  broth. 

Beef  tea.  (See  Appendix.) 

From  i6  to  i8  months  an  egg  may  be  given, 
cooked  either  by  placing  in  cold  water  and  taken 

* ^Ib.  to  Jib.  meat  to  the  pint  finished.  This  can  be 
thickened  or  diluted  as  thought  best  with  patent 
barley. 
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out  immediately  when  it  comes  to  the  boil,  or 
it  may  be  placed  in  a pint  basin  of  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  remain  five  minutes,  when  in 
either  case  the  yolk  will  be  cooked  and  the  white 
will  not  have  set.  It  may  now  be  turned  into 
a cup  and  some  fine  bread  crumbs  added,  or  for 
the  mid-day  meal  a good  teaspoonful  of  well- 
cooked  potato,  preferably  baked  in  its  skin, 
finely  mashed  or  put  through  a sieve,  may  also 
be  mixed  with  the  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Robinson’s  Groats  and  Frame  Food,  well 
boiled  from  20  to  30  minutes,  may  be  given  for 
breakfast  and  supper.  These  are  best  cooked 
in  a double  saucepan. 

When  the  appetite  is  poor.  Invalid  Bovril 
may  be  given  made  with  milk  instead  of  water. 
Cocoatina*,  or  Mellin’s  Food  made  with  milk,  the 
latter  if  the  child  is  constipated,  may  be  given 
as  a drink.  Melhn’s  and  Plasmon  Biscuits  can 
be  given  dry.  Lightly  boiled  or  baked  custard, 
I egg  to  J pint  of  milk. 

After  18  months  a little  well-cooked  Quaker 
Oats  may  be  given  as  a change  with  the  above, 

* Van  Houten’s. 
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and  some  children  are  very  fond  of  a shredded 
wheat  biscuit. 

Fish  may  now  be  added  to  the  diet  (filleted 
plaice  or  sole).  This  should  be  gently  boiled 
in  a little  milk,  and  when  done  lifted  out.  The 
milk  in  which  it  has  been  cooked  should  then  be 
thickened  with  a httle  cornflour  or  arrowroot, 
and  poured  over  the  fish.  In  this  way  none  of 
the  nourishment  is  lost. 

Another  method  is  to  place  it  between  two 
plates  with  a small  piece  of  butter  and  gently 
cook  it  in  the  oven  or  steam  it  over  a saucepan 
containing  water.  A little  red  gravy  poured 
over  afterwards  makes  it  more  appetising. 

Once  a week  a hghtly-made  steamed  batter 
pudding*,  and  twice  a week  a suet  pudding, 
made  with  equal  parts  breadcrumbs  and  suet, 
or  ^ suet,  J Hovis  or  Standard  flour,  and  ^ 
bread  crumbs,  and  steamed  for  four  hours,  may 
form  the  mid-day  meal. 

At  the  age  of  2 years  the  child  may  take  a 
little  under-done  meat  finely  shredded  {not  cut).'^ 

* Batter  puddings  should  be  made  in  the  proportion 
of  one  dessertspoonful  of  flour  to  two  eggs. 

f Children  must  he  taught  to  bite  their  food  well,  and 
not  bolt  it,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  much  digestive 
trouble.  Especially  have  I found  this  amongst  small 
boys  from  3 to  7 years  of  age. 
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This  is  done  by  pulling  the  meat  the  way  of  the 
grain  bit  by  bit  with  the  knife  and  fork.  Chicken, 
rabbit  (young),  sheep’s  brains,  sweetbreads, 
beans,  cauliflower,  peas,  asparagus,  and  onions 
(as  a winter  vegetable)  should  form  part  of  the 
diet.  Onions  should  be  boiled  four  hours,  and 
the  water  changed  each  hour.  Stewed  prunes, 
banana  (eaten  slowly),  baked  or  stewed  apple, 
the  strained  juice  from  well-boiled  figs,  the 
juice  of  ripe  oranges,  grapes  (skinned  and 
stoned)  are  all  useful  additions  to  the  infant 
menu. 

For  breakfast,  eggs  may  be  scrambled  or 
poached,  cold  fat  bacon,  the  juice  of  hot  bacon, 
a sardine,  or  a little  piece  of  bloater,  ovheef 
dripping  spread  on  bread  may  be  given  in  turn. 

At  teatime,  instead  of  jam.  Frame  Food  Jelly 
makes  a good  substitute.  Also  as  an  appetiser 
a small  quantity  of  any  good  brand  of  shrimp 
or  bloater  paste  may  be  spread  on  the  bread 
and  butter,  or  dripping  may  be  again  given  on 
alternate  days.  Diet  tables  for  children  from 
i8  months  to  2 years  of  age  will  be  found  in 
Appendix.  A child  of  this  age  with  a poor 
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appetite  should  be  tactfully  managed.  The 
mother  should  make  up  her  mind  as  to  how  much 
the  child  requires  at  each  meal,  and  only  that 
quantity  should  be  put  on  its  plate,  and  unless 
for  any  special  reason  the  child  must  then  be 
encouraged  not  to  leave  any.  In  tiresome  cases, 
so  much  can  be  done  in  feeding  by  drawing  the 
child’s  attention  away  from  its  distaste  of 
food,  placing  him  on  your  lap  and  telling  little 
stories  (especially  about  animals  and  birds)  or 
showing  a favourite  picture-book,  getting  the 
food  down  meanwhile,  and  showing  your 
pleasure  to  the  child  when  the  necessary  amount 
is  “ all  gone  ! ” A plain  chocolate  may  some- 
times be  given  as  an  added  pleasure,  when  the 
difficulty  has  been  great,  but  sweets  must  never 
be  allowed  indiscriminately. 

It  is  wise  to  have  the  dinner  served  on  a hot- 
water  plate,  or  a good  substitute  is  an  ordinary 
plate  placed  over  a round  pudding  tin  or  enamel 
dish,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  saves  trouble  in  the  kitchen.  Also  it 
is  a good  plan  to  have  a small  wire  sieve  (they 
can  be  bought  from  3|d.  to  7|d.  each),  and  the 
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mother  or  nurse  can  herself  put  small  quantities 
of  potato,  spinach,  greens,  or  any  other  vegetable 
through  it  after  it  is  sent  to  the  table. 

A good  digestive  tonic  given  in  small 
quantities  with  or  after  meals,  which  I find  con- 
stantly recommended  by  doctors,  is  Allen  and 
Hanbury’s  Byno-Phosphates.  This  is  specially 
good  for  a highly-strung  nervous  child. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a delicate  child 
from  being  spoilt  ; but  it  should  be  the  mother’s 
aim  to  constantly  guard  against  this  evil,  both 
for  her  own  and  the  child’s  sake.  Firmness 
with  kindness  and  tact  will  be  needed.  Cheer- 
fulness must  be  maintained  at  all  costs — a child 
who  is  constantly  whining  and  discontented  is 
a misery  to  himself  and  to  those  around  him. 
His  attention  must  be  called  away  from  him- 
self— occupation  (kindergarten  or  otherwise) 
and  amusements  should  be  provided  ; but  as 
far  as  possible  teach  him  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources,  coming  to  his  aid  with  fresh  sugges- 
tions when  his  own  ideas  are  exhausted,  and 
only  as  a last  resource,  or  at  reasonable  times, 
such  as  after  teatime  or  at  intervals  during  long. 
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wet  days,  allowing  yourself  to  be  given  up 
entirely  to  his  pleasure.  Too  many  toys  given 
to  children  are  by  no  means  a kindness.  A few 
good  and  indestructible  toys  will  be  treasured 
and  valued  far  more,  and  those  which  enable 
him  to  construct  and  build  for  himself  will  give 
the  more  lasting  amusement.  It  is  a wise  plan 
to  keep  some  toys  always  in  reserve  ; if  not 
constantly  played  with,  they  come  as  a surprise 
and  give  extra  pleasure.  Obedience  should  be 
early  taught,  even  from  the  first  few  months. 
If  this  be  inculcated  and  become  a habit,  what 
untold  troubles  are  avoided  when  the  child  is 
ill  and  so  much  depends  on  the  previous 
training. 

A delicate  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
overtired  ; out  of  doors,  when  walking,  he  should 
have  constant  little  rests,  in  a mailcart — even 
up  to  the  age  of  seven  years.  When  at  the  sea 
delicate  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  paddle. 
The  special  care  taken  of  the  child  for  months 
past  may  be  undone  through  giving  way  in  this 
matter  ; chills  are  very  quickly  taken  through 
the  nerve  centres  in  the  feet. 
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The  old  idea  of  “ growing  pains  ” is,  I think, 
now  quite  a “ myth  of  the  past.”  If  children 
complain  of  pains,  rheumatism  should  be  sus- 
pected and  looked  into,  or  it  may  become  more 
serious. 

Some  form  of  simple  breathing  exercises  given 
before  an  open  window  or  in  a freshly-aired 
room  night  and  morning  are  most  beneficial, 
provided  they  are  not  too  long  and  do  not 
become  irksome.  For  children  who,  through 
distance  from  towns,  are  unable  to  attend  a class 
for  cahsthenics  and  dancing,  or  a gymnasium, 
a hand  swing  hung  from  a ceiling  or  beam  of  a 
door  gives  beneficial  exercise,  besides  being  a 
delightful  form  of  amusement. 

Methods  of  Giving  Medicine. 

A child  should  not  be  told  its  medicine  is  nice 
if  it  is  not.  The  mother  should  say  : “I  know 
this  is  not  nice,  dear  ; but  mother  wants  you 
to  take  it,”  and  a chocolate  or  favourite  biscuit 
may  be  promised  if  the  child  is  good  at  taking 
it  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  favour  must  be 
withheld  if  he  does  not  make  the  necessary 
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effort.  A powder  may  be  given  by  pouring 
out  a little  glycerine,  dipping  the  finger  in,  and 
picking  up  as  much  powder  as  it  will  take,  and 
so  on  until  finished,  or  the  powder  may  be  put 
into  an  egg  cup,  one  drop  only  of  glycerine  added, 
and  worked  up  with  the  handle  of  a spoon  until 
it  forms  itself  into  a soft  pill.  This  can  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  child’s  tongue,  and 
helped  down  with  a drink  of  water. 

I will  also  mention  here  that  any  aperient  is 
best  given  after  the  mid-day  meal;  It  acts  in  a 
natural  way  given  close  on  to  the  food,  and  as  a 
great  point  is  to  give  as  little  as  possible  it  also 
gives  more  time  to  act  by  the  following  morning. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  medicine  when  not 
sent  in  graduated  bottles  should  always  be 
measured  in  a medicine  glass.  It  is  well  to  be 
provided  with  a 2 oz.  glass  and  also  a 60  drop 
measure,  as  household  spoons  vary  so  much 
in  size  that  a serious  mistake  may  be  made 
and  an  overdose  of  medicine  given. 

A clinical  thermometer  should  be  kept,  and 
if  a child  is  feverish  his  temperature  should  be 
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taken.  Any  time  it  registers  more  than  ioo° 
a doctor  should  be  sent  for. 

Much  the  same  care  is  needed  over  the  bathing 
and  clothing  of  a delicate  child,  as  an  infant. 
The  window  should  be  closed  while  bathing, 
and  no  dawdling  allowed.  If  the  bath  is  given 
in  the  evening,  which  is  often  preferable,  the 
house  and  nursery  being  generally  warmer,  then 
the  child  must  be  afterwards  quickly  wrapped 
in  a warm  dressing-gown  and  shoes  and  socks, 
while  the  supper  is  given.- 

*The  child  should  wear  stockings  during  the 
day — thick  in  winter,  thin  in  summer.  The 
former  can  be  obtained  for  a child  of  two  at  any 
of  the  Fleming  Reid  Scotch  wool  shops,  and  the 
Wolsey  Underwear  firm  make  well-shaped  thin 
stockings  for  the  same  age.  A boy  cannot  too 
early  be  put  into  a woollen  jersey  and  knickers, 
the  latter  with  detachable  flannel  linings  in  cold 
weather,  combinations  underneath.  A little 
girl  may  be  similarly  dressed,  having  knickers 

* It  is  as  important  to  keep  the  feet  of  older  children 
warm  as  it  is  with  an  infant.  Cold  feet  alone  will  keep 
up  stomach  and  digestive  troubles. 
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and  kilted  skirt  made  of  soft  cashmere  or  when 
older  of  serge,  to  match  the  colour  of  the  jersey. 
Stays  should  be  substituted  by  flannel  bodices 
similar  to  those  used  with  sailor  suits  to  which 
the  drawers  or  knickers  and  skirt  can  be 
fastened.  ’ 

Swan  & Edgar,  of  Piccadilly  Circus,  keep  two 
kinds  of  quite  inexpensive  jersey  suits  for  very 
small  children  in  white  and  all  colours  from 
4s.  I id.  per  suit. 

Fleming  Reid’s  also  keep  jerseys  from  2s.  6d. 
Suspenders  for  stockings  should  be  home  made, 
a spray  of  elastic  joined  on  to  a short  straight 
piece,  thus  with  buttonholes  made  in  tape 
on  all  ends,  the  single  one  fastened  on  to  a soft 
stay  band  or  flannel  bodice  and  the  two  ends  of 
the  spray  fastened  to  two  buttons  sewn  on  to 
the  front  of  the  stockings  about  3 inches  apart. 
The  child  can  easily  manage  these  for  himself 
as  he  gets  a little  older. 

Out  of  doors  the  child’s  ears  should  be  pro- 
tected from  extreme  cold  by  wearing  a (thin) 
bonnet  or  soft  woollen  skull  cap,  which  can  be 
drawn  over  the  ears. 
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Knitted  woollen  overalls  (drawers  and  leg- 
gings combined)  to  match  the  colour  of  the  coat 
are  a great  boon  to  really  delicate  children, 
keeping  the  legs  and  stomach  from  chill  caused 
by  keen  winds. 

Gloves  must  be  of  a loose  texture.  Remember 
when  these  are  shrunken  or  tight  they  are  of  no 
use,  being  often  positively  painful  to  the  child’s 
hands.  Fleming  Reid’s  knitted  ones  are  a good 
shape,  and  inexpensive — from  6Jd.  Pryce 
Jones,  of  Newtown,  North  Wales,  are  to  be  well 
depended  on  for  all  flannels  sold  as  unshrinkable. 

Boots  and  shoes  should  be  well  fitting,  broad, 
and  comfortable.  Careful  watch  should  be  kept 
that  the  child  does  not  outgrow  them  in  length. 
The  heels  should  be  well  kept  up,  and  any  turn- 
ing over  through  weak  ankles  should  be  noticed, 
and  the  defect  remedied  at  once,  or  the  shoes 
should  be  put  on  one  side.  Immediate  attention 
to  this  matter  saves  any  slight  weakness  growing 
to  permanent  trouble.  (See  Appendix.) 

Little  ones,  when  running  about  indoors,  . 
should  be  encouraged  sometimes  to  walk  on 
their  toes.  This  tends  against  flat  foot  and 
strengthens  the  muscles  at  the  backs  of  the  legs. 
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IN  CONCLUSION. 

I would  speak  of  two  or  three  difficulties 
which  I find  are  constantly  occurring. 

Why  is  it  not  made  easy  for  a mother  to  have 
her  milk  tested  before  finally  deciding  as  to 
whether  she  shall  give  up  nursing  her  child  or 
not  ? 

So  many  mothers  regret  lest  they  may  not 
have  persevered  long  enough. 

Why  are  not  maternity  nurses  given  a fuller 
training  as  to  the  artificial  methods  of  feeding 
infants  ? 

Were  weakly  babies,  while  waiting  for  the 
mother’s  milk  to  come,  given  whey  diluted  with 
lime  water,  would  it  not  often  mean  that  they 
would  not  get  run  down  so  much  as  at  present 
they  often  do,  and  so  be  more  ready  for  the 
artificial  feeding  if  it  has  to  follow  ? 

Is  the  present  practice — a growing  one — of 
taking  babies  into  the  open  air,  often  before  they 
are  a week  old,  a wise  one  ? I have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  more  than  one  upset  diges- 
tion in  babies  that  have  come  under  my  care 
has  been  due  to  this.  As  a baby  before  its 
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birth  is  existing  at  a temperature  of  98°,  a week 
is  not  long  enough  to  give  it  before  expecting  it 
to  stand  an  outdoor  temperature,  either  in 
summer  or  winter.  I fear  the  good  it  may  gain 
is  not  worth  the  risk  of  the  harm  it  is  more  likely 
to  get.  Care  is  taken  that  the  child  shall  be 
kept  warm  in  its  cot,  with  the  temperature  of 
the  room  from  60°  to  65°,  and  if  the  air  of  the 
room  is  kept  fresh  and  pure,  this  seems  to  me 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  by  far  the  safest. 

Would  it  not  be  a great  help  to  mothers  and 
young  wives  if  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants  were  even  more 
recognised  than  at  present — this,  I mean,  in 
dhe  middle  class  of  life  ? Whilst  in  mother’s 
meetings,  the  same  could  be  more  generally 
taught. 

From  the  earliest  years  throughout  school  life 
impressions  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
value  of  the  most  nourishing  and  economical 
articles  of  diet  ; the  reasons  for  need  of  cleanli- 
ness, both  personal  and  in  the  homes  ; the  great 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  need  of  letting  the  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  into  our  homes  j why  sewing 
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is  taught  (that  when  they  are  older  they  shall 
know  how  to  mend  and  make  their  clothes), 
and,  in  short,  the  home  and  mother  instinct 
instilled  early  in  the  young  lives  of  the  future 
generation. 

Further,  I would  add  that  the  proper  feeding 
of  infants  and  small  children — that  is,  the  build- 
ing up  of  small  frames  in  a manner  that  shall 
give  them  the  greatest  chances  of  health  and 
strength  for  their  work  in  later  life,  is  a National 
question.  Much  is  being  done  through  the 
Council  Schools,  but  means  have  still  to  be 
found  to  remedy  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  has 
long  been  my  hope  that  the  Government  may 
some  day  see  its  way  clear  to  provide  milk  and 
whey,  properly  proportioned  to  the  age  or  con- 
dition of  the  child,  with  directions  for  making 
barley  water,  when  necessary  to  be  added,  or  in 
extreme  cases  Benger’s  Food  as  advocated  in  this 
book,  ready  prepared  for  the  poor  mothers  who 
have  neither  time  nor  means  to  carry  it  out  for 
themselves.  If  this  could  be  worked  out  and 
retailed  at  all  city  dairies  at  the  cost  of  ordinary 
milk,  and  delivered  in  sealed  bottles  through  the 
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agency  of  the  milk  delivery  system,  twice  daily 
on  special  order  by  doctor  or  mother,  I believe 
it  would  be  the  means  of  greatly  lessening  the 
numbers  of  small  patients  in  our  hospitals.  It 
is  generally  recognised  that  these  suffer  chiefly 
from  causes  brought  on  in  the  first  place  by 
improper  feeding  during  infancy,  which  brings 
in  its  train  rickets,  bone  malformation,  fits, 
convulsions,  &c. 

Should  this  little  booklet  fall  into  the  hands 
of  anyone  with  power  of  influence  and  they  can 
use  it,  and  the  information  it  contains,  for  any 
good  purpose,  I should  indeed  feel  rewarded  for 
the  care  and  thought  expended  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

S.  J.  HUGHES. 
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The  undermentioned  articles  can  all  be  bought 

at  any  of  Fleming  Reid’s  Depots,  Scotch  Wool 

Warehouse.  Write  to  Greenock  for  List. 

Vests,  open  or  closed. 

Knitted  flannel  belts  for  lod. 

Light  shawls  for  3s.  6d. 

First  woollen  drawers  (special),  to  order.  No: 
3076,  price  IS.  gd.  These  are  made  to  my 
pattern  sent  up. 

Woollen  overall  gaiters,  is.  iid. 

Knitted  stockings  from  is.,  and  gloves  from 

bid. 

Also  jerseys,  with  knickerbockers,  the  latter 
to  order. 

Cotton  cosy  diapers,  at  3s.  ii^d.  per  dozen,  are 
sold  by  Evans,  in  Oxford  Street,  London, W. 

Jersey  suits,  from  4s.  iid.  per  suit,  well  made, 
can  be  obtained  from  Swan  & Edgars, 
Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  W. 

Well-made,  good-shaped  boots  and  shoes  from 
Dowie  & Marshall,  455,  West  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Place  the  child’s  foot  on  paper  and  draw 
outline  (while  standing). 
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A Harness  which  will  ensure  baby’s  perfect 
safety,  either  in  his  high  chair,  cot,  or 
perambulator  can  be  obtained  from 
Gamage  & Son,  Holborn. 

Baby's  Weighing  Time  may  be  made  quite  easy 
by  sending  for  a crocheted  hammock  for 
hanging  on  to  a Salter’s  Balance.  They 
are  made  by  an  invalid  lady,  the  profits 
being  given  to  a charity.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Write  to  Sister  Marianne,  St.  Ann’s  Home, 
34,  Delamere  Terrace,  Paddington. 

Bruce’s  safety  lamp  is  electro-plated,  and  the 
reflector  can  be  adapted  for  use  as  a night- 
light,  or  for  throwing  all  the  light  on  to 
one’s  evening  needlework  or  writing,  &c. 
To  be  obtained  direct  from  Bruce  & Co., 
232,  Boro’  High  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Wicker  bassinettes  in  three  pieces,  consisting 
of  : — 

Bassinette  measuring  30  in.  by  13  in.,  inside 
measurement  ; depth  ii  in.  to  12  in., 
4s.  to  8s. 

Stands  to  hold  same,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 
Heads  for  holding  curtains,  2s.  each. 

May  be  obtained  from  H.  J.  Baxter  and 
Son,  Basket  Manufacturers,  23,  College 
Street,  Northampton. 

They  are  easy  to  carry  from  room  to  room, 
and  can  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  stand 
to  carry  separately. 
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Baskets  for  kitchen  scales  to  weigh  baby 
on  can  also  be  procured  there. 

Day  & Millward’s  sell  kitchen  scales  to  weigh 
up  to  28  lbs.  at  7s.  gd.  each,  through  any 
ironmonger.  (Weights  extra.) 


FOOD  MEASUREMENTS,  Etc. 

I medical  teaspoon,  i.e.  60  drops,  equal  to  one  egg 
spoonful. 

I medical  tablespoon  equal  to  a household  dessert 
spoon. 

I oz.,  two  medical  tablespoons. 

20  oz.  to  one  pint. 

Enamel  graduated  jugs  to  measure  10  oz. 
can  be  bought  through  any  chemist,  or  from 
Garrold  & Sons,  Nursing  Department,  Edgware 
' Road..  Price  is.  each. 

Beef  Tea.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I have 
not  mentioned  beef  tea  in  the  food  lists,  simply 
because  it  is  used  more  as  a stimulant  than  a 
food.  Also  it  is  so  seldom  properly  made. 

To  Make. — ^To  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
beef  steak,  cut  up  finely,  add  half  a pint  of 
water  and  a little  salt.  Let  it  stand  for  half 
an  hour  in  a jar  covered.  Then  place  the  jar 
in  a saucepan  of  water,  letting  it  sifnmey  slowly 
for  an  hour.  When  cold  remove  any  fat,  or 
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if  wanted  for  use  immediately,  take  off  fat 
with  kitchen  paper.  This  should  not  jelly. 

Raw  Meat  Juice  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
A fresh  piece  of  good  beef  steak,  freed  from 
fat  and  gristle,  should  be  very  finely  minced, 
or  grained  ; covered  with  its  own  bulk  of  cooled 
boiled  water,  a pinch  of  salt  to  be  added.  Let 
this  stand  from  30  to  40  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel.  Then  slowly  raise  to  a temperature  of 
130°  Fah.,  and  strain  through  fine  muslin. 

Albumen  Water  may  be  made  by  lightly 
beating  up  the  white  of  a new-laid  egg  with  a 
fork,  or  stirred  with  a knife,  to  which  has  been 
added  i heaped  teaspoonful  of  milk-sugar 
(this  prevents  the  egg  turning  to  froth,  and  is 
also  of  special  use  to  the  child  when  on  low 
diet) ; dilute  with  10  oz.  cold  boiled  or  distilled 
water. 

Some  doctors  prefer  the  white  of  egg  to  be 
put  into  a bottle,  with  the  amount  of  water  for 
dilution,  and  thoroughly  shaken. 

^On  no  account  must  the  mixture  be  heated 
beyond  90°  to  98°  Fah.  It  is  sometimes 
ordered  to  be  given  cold. 

For  older  children  (after  6 months)  the  whites 
of  two  new-laid  eggs  should  be  used  to  the  same 
amount  of  water,  or  barley  water. 
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Barley  Water  for  Diluting  Milk  when 
given  with  whey  should  be  made  thicker  than 
is  generally  advised  because  a smaller  quantity 
is  used,  so  that  the  baby  gets  as  much  nourish- 
ment in  as  small  a bulk  as  possible.  The  best 
way  to  make  it  is  to  use  Robinson’s  Prepared 
Barley.  Always  make  it  fresh  at  least  twice 
daily.  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  the  well-known 
specialist  on  baby  feeding,  says  it  is  often  ready 
to  turn  sour  after  four  hours,  and  when  he 
orders  it  to  be  used,  has  it  made  fresh  for  each 
two  feeds.  It  should  also  on  no  account  be 
brought  to  the  boil  a second  time  after  it  is 
once  made,  as  it  at  once  induces  rapid  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  then  entirely  unsuitable  for  feeding 
purposes. 

To  Make. — Take  i level  dessert-spoonful  of 
the  prepared  barley.  Mix  to  a smooth  paste 
'with  a quarter  pint  of  cold  water.  Add  half  a 
pint  boiling  water.  Bring  to  the  boil  and 
simmer  slowly  from  lo  to  15  minutes.  Strain 
through  a fine  wire  sieve.  Keep  in  a cool  place 
covered. 

I to  2 tablespoonfuls  of  this  to  be  added  to 
each  feed  of  milk  and  whey  for  infants  under  4 
months ; under  6 weeks  use  half  the  quantity 
of  prepared  barley.  If  used  for  diluting  milk 
only,  under  this  age,  use  i pint  of  boiling  water 
to  the  cold  mixture,  then  3 to  4 tablespoonfuls 
can  be  added  to  each  feed. 
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Thin  Barley  Water  * is  also  useful  given  by 
itself  instead  of  the  usual  feed  occasionally 
when  there  has  been  much  pain  in  the  infant’s 
stomach,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to 
leave  out  a feed.  Its  action  is  rather  relaxing 
to  the  bowels,  is  also  soothing  and  comforting, 
and  given  this  way,  acts  instead  of  medicine. 

For  an  ordinary  strong  infant  able  to  digest 
milk  : — 

Food  Table  No.  i. 

Measured  Tablespoonfuls. 


Age. 

Milk. 

Barley 

Water. 

Amount 

No.  of 
Feeds  in 
24  hours 

ist  Fortnight  . . 

I 

2 

3 

10 

2nd  Fortnight 

2 

3 

5 

9 

2nd  Month 

3 

3 

6 

8 

3rd 

4 

4 

8 

7 

4th  ,, 

5 

4 

9 

7 

5th  .. 

6 

4 

10 

6 

6th  „ 

8 

4 

12 

6 

7th 

9 

4 

13 

6 

8th  „ 

10 

4 

14 

6 

9th 

12 

4 

16 

6 

2 tablespoons  equal  i oz. 


* Use  I teaspoonful  prepared  barley  to  a pint  of 
water. 

t After  6 months  if  the  child  is  at  all  constipated. 
Oat  Jelly  may  be  substituted  with  advantage,  made 
in  the  same  way  as  with  Robinson’s  Groats. 
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For  a baby  who  can  digest  only  a small 
amount  of  milk  : — 

Food  Table  No.  2. 

Measured  Tablespoonfuls. 


Age. 

Milk. 

Whey. 

Barley 

Water. 

I Week 

I 

I 

2 „ 

— 

li 

I 

3 

^ Teaspoon 

2^ 

li 

4 .. 

I 

3 

2 

6 .. 

2 

3i 

2 

2 Months  . . 

I Tablespoonful 

3 

2 

3 

2 >»  ft 

4 

2 

4 

3 >>  9f 

4 

2 

5 

4 >»  >» 

4 

2 

6 

5 to  6 

5 or  4 

2 

Amount  and  number  of  feeds  the  same  as  in  Food 
Table  No.  i. 


If  constipated  give  one  teaspoon  Mellin’s  Food,  or  a 
little  malt  extract  in  two  feeds  daily. 

A small  teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  or  sugar 
of  milk  to  be  added  to  each  feed,  or  a very 
little  brown  sugar. 

Vary  the  above  table  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  child’s  digestion. 

In  very  hot  weather,  as  before  stated,  food 
should  be  placed  in  a basin  of  cold  water  to 
keep  cool  and  the  tap  left  on  for  the  water  to  run ; 
or  ice  should  be  procured,  wrapped  in  flannel. 
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placed  in  a large  vessel,  and  the  food  and  milk 
stood  on  or  close  to  the  ice.  In  one  case  (men- 
tioned in  preface  to  notes  of  special  cases)  of 
great  and  prolonged  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
with  diarrhoea,  it  was  proved  that  the  child, 
then  5 months  old,  could  not  take  cow’s  or 
goat’s  milk  in  any  form.  We  obtained  splendid 
results  by  giving  barley  water  only,  for  a few 
days,  and  then  adding  Nestle’s  milk.  The 
barley  water  was  boiled  slowly  for  30  minutes* 
and  at  first  i teaspoonful  only  of  the  prepared 
barley  was  used  to  a quart  of  water,  the  bulk 
of  which  was,  of  course,  much  reduced  by  the 
prolonged  boiling.  After  3 months  the  barley 
water  was  made  thicker  and  f cow’s  milk,  as 
below,  slowly  added  to  the  feeds — one  teaspoon- 
ful at  a time — until  at  10  months  the  feeds 
consisted  of — 

2 oz.  of  cow’s  milk  (upper  milk). 

2 teaspoonfuls  Nestle’s  milk, 

4I  oz.  of  barley  water, 

supplemented  by  raw  meat  juice,  three  times 
a week.  Made  as  in  preceding  directions. 
1 1 oz.  of  the  juice  added  to  each  of  two  feeds 
three  times  a week. 


* This  destroys  the  slightly  relaxing  property  of  the 
barley  water. 

t Upper  milk  is  obtained  by  letting  new  whole  milk 
stand  for  a few  hours  and  skimming  off  and  using  the 
upper  part. 
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DIET  CHART  FOR  CHILD  OF  EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS  TO  TWO  YEARS. 

Early  Morning. — Drink  of  milk,  with  i table- 
spoonful lime  water,  barley  water,  or  oat 
jelly  ; one  or  two  Mellin’s  Food  biscuits,  or 
one  petit  beurre. 

8 a.m. — Breakfastcup  of  groats  or  Frame  Food, 
occasionally  bread  and  milk,  or  preferably 
McVitie  & Price’s  rusks,  or  Robb’s  biscuits, 
followed  by,  or  in  change  with  toast  or  bread 
dipped  in  bacon  juice,  cold  fat  bacon  (cut 
small) . Lightly  scrambled  or  poached  egg,  or 
egg  placed  in  | pint  boiling  water  left  for  five 
minutes.  Bread  and  butter  with  honey  or 
golden  syrup  smeared  on.  Small  teacupful 
of  milk  (warmed)  if  thirsty.  Sometimes 
cocoatina  which  has  been  boiled  may  be 
given  as  a change.* 

10-30  a.m. — Little  cirink  of  milk  or  Benger’s 
Food,  warm.  Biscuit  with  small  piece  of 
chocolate,  or  drink  of  broth  on  alternate 
days. 


DINNERS  FOR  CHILD  FROM  EIGHTEEN 

MONTHS. 

I p.m. 

Sunday. — Red  gravy  from  a cut  joint  of  meat, 
I teaspoonful  baked  potato,  mashed  cauli- 
flower, or  spinach,  put  through  a sieve. 

* Boiling  cocoatina  makes  it  more  digestible. 
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Little  baked  or  boiled  custard,  or  stewed 
or  baked  apple  with  cream. 

Monday — Suet  pudding  made  with  one-third 
suet,  one-third  flour,  one-third  bread 
cmmbs,  and  steamed  for  four  hours,  served 
with  a little  sugar  or  golden  S5mip. 

Tuesday. — Two  small  fillets  of  plaice,  sole,  or 
lemon  sole,  boiled  in  milk  just  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  and  when  done  thickened  with 
arrowroot  or  cornflour ; one  teaspoonful 
potato  and  bread  crumbs. 

Wednesday. — Egg  cooked  by  standing  in  a 
basin  covered  with  about  | pint  of  boiling 
water  five  minutes.  Mix  this  with  i 
teaspoonful  baked  potato  and  bread  crumbs 
and  spinach. 

Thursday. — Two  teaspoonfuls  of  scraped  beef, 
raw,  or  the  inside  of  a lightly  toasted  chop, 
pounded  and  put  through  a sieve,  a little 
hot  broth  being  poured  over  it,  spinach  or 
cauliflower  and  bread  crumbs. 

Friday. — Fish  or  scrambled  egg  with  potato 
and  bread  crumbs.  * 

Saturday. — Chicken  quenelle.  Raw  chicken 
scraped  and  rubbed  through  a sieve  and 
mixed  with  cream  (enough  to  fill  a small 
red-currant  jelly  jar  or  pot).  Cover  this  with 
greased  paper  and  steam  for  one-quarter 
of  an  hour.  Give  spinach  and  bread 
crumbs  with  this. 
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I consider  any  of  these  sufficient  without  a 
second  course  at  this  age. 


Or  Alternate  Weeks. 

Sunday. — The  same. 

Monday. — Egg  with  i teaspoonful  potato  and 
bread  crumbs,  or  boiled  custard  (i  egg 
to  3 oz.  milk)  with  bread  and  butter. 

Tuesday. — Fish  cooked  between  two  plates  in 
the  oven,  with  i tablespoonful  of  milk  to 
keep  it  moist  and  a little  red  gravy*  mixed 
with  it  after  it  is  served;  potato  (i  tea- 
spoonful), and  spinach. 

Wednesday — Broth,  made  from  chicken,  veal, 
or  mutton, *{■  with  rusks  or  bread  crumbs. 
Half  of  a scraped  banana. 

Thursday.StQ^ed  apple  and  a httle  cream. 
Milk  pudding  cooked  as  before  stated. 

Friday. — Same  as  last  week. 

Saturday. — Same  as  previous  Monday. 

* Saved  from  a cut  joint  or  taken  from  under  drip- 
ping when  cold.  ^ 

t I lb.  of  meat  to  the  pint  finished. 
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DINNERS  FOR  CHILD  FROM  TWO 

YEARS. 

Sunday. — Little  roast  mutton  or  beef  (shredded), 
with  plenty  of  good  red  gravy,  one  dessert- 
spoonful potato,  any  vegetable  mentioned 
in  the  diet  list  before.  Baked  apple  with 
custard  or  cream. 

Monday. — Broth,  made  from  chicken,  mutton, 
or  veal,  with  toast,  rusks,  or  bread  crumbs. 
Milk  pudding  or  lightly  steamed  batter. 

Tuesday. — *Fish  as  for  i8  months.  Well- 
stewed  prunes,  with  a httle  custard. 

Wednesday. — Suet  pudding  (cooked  as  before 
mentioned),  with  gravy  or  golden  syrup. 

Thursday. — Same  as  Sunday. 

Friday. — Same  as  Tuesday,  banana  following. 

Saturday. — Chicken,  brains,  sweetbreads,  or 
young  rabbit,  with  vegetable.  Fig  juice 
strained  from  seeds,  with  biscuit  or  stale 
bread  crumbs. 

Junket,  plain,  or  flavoured  before  making 
by  the  addition  of  some  boiled  chocolate  ; milk 
shape  made  with  gelatine  ; any  jellies  suitable 
for  this  age  if  hked ; boiled  batter  puddings, 
made  with  i dessertspoonful  of  flour  to  two 
eggs,  are  all  preferable  to  thick  starchy  milk 
puddings. 


♦ Refer  to  Chap.  IX,,  page  88. 
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4 p.m. — Teas. — Bread  and  butter  or  beef 
dripping.  Little  Frame  Food  jeUy  or  a 
small  quantity  of  any  good  brand  of 
shrimp  or  bloater  paste,  spread  on  bread 
and  butter.  Milk  to  drink,  to  which,  twice 
a week,  may  be  added  some  Van  Houten’s 
Cocoatina,*  or,  if  the  child  is  constipated, 
Mellin’s  Food. 

6-30  p.m. — Supper.- — Milk  or  Benger  and  biscuit, 
or,  if  the  child  has  made  a small  tea,  a 
saucerful  of  Robinson’s  Groats  or  Frame 
Food  may  be  given.  ' 


* Cocoatina  or  chocolate  is  constipating. 
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FLANNELETTE 

If  purchasers  of  this  useful  material  for 
Underwear  all  the  year  round  would  buy 
the  best  English  make,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  all  leading  Drapers,  they 
would  avoid  the  risks  they  undoubtedly  run 
with  the  inferior  qualities  of  Flannelette. 

HORROCKSES’ 

FLANNELETTES, 

made  by  the  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Longclotha,  Twills, 
and  Sheetings, 

are  best. 

" HORROCKSES  ” stamped  on  selvedge  every  5 yards. 

Awarded  the  Certificate  of  THE 
INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE  OF  HYGIENE. 


DOWIE  & MARSHALL 

Have  a special  Department  for 

CHILDREN’S  BOOTS 
AND  SHOES 

• • 

455,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON 

Telephone:  9015  Central.  Founded  In  1824. 


Limbs  firm  & 

Skin  beautifully  clear 

is  the  universal  testimony  of 
mothers  who  have  brought 
up  their  babies  on  Milk  and 

ROBINSON’S 

BARLEY 

BARLEY  WATER  as  a diluent  of  milk 
for  hand-fed  babies  is  recommended 
by  the  London  Hospital, 
also  by  the  Hospital 
for  Sicic  Children. 


Send  for  Booklet  : 

KEEN,  ROBINSON  & CO.  Ld-,  LONDON. 


Robinson’s 


gruel  should  always  be  made  from 

’•  Groats 

It  has  a delicious  flavour,  and  is  altogether  more 
tasty  and  agreeable  than  gruel  made  from 
; : ; ; : : ordinary  oatmeal.  : : : : : : 

KEEN,  ROBINSON  & CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


EVERY  CHILD 
LIKES  FREEDOM 

The  freedom  of  morement  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  when  suitably  clothed.  We  recommend 
our  Woollen  Wear  as  being  the  most  serticeable 
for  all  children.  These  are  delightful  garments  for 
the  little  ones  and  are  heartily  approved  of  by 
the  medical  profession. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

GARMENTS  PURCHASED  FROM  US 
^o  be  unshrinkable.  Although  they  are  made  for 
honest  hard  wear  they  arc  dainty  and  light,  giving 
warmth  without  weight. 

CLOTHE  YOUR 
CHILDREN  IN  WOOL 

To  give  them  absolute  comfort  and  protection 
from  the  danger  of  fire.  Unlike  Sannel  or  flannel- 
ette, wool  will  not  ignite. 

Scotch  Wool  and  Hosiery  Stores 

250  BRANCHES 

Kuittiag  instruction  Book  for  articles 
: : : : of  Children’s  wear  free  ; : : : 


SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 


PROPRIETORS  . . . 

FLEMING,  REID  & CO.,  LTD. 

The  Worsted  Mills  : : : : GREENOCK 


^aby  who  had  wasted  untd  it 
only  weighed  2~lbs.  1 3-ozs.  and  was 
saved  by  %)irol.  He  is  now  a 
: : : : splendid  boy.  : : : : 


VIROL 


In  Jars 


1/-,  1/8  & 2/11 


Tel.  Na 

GERRARD 
2916 


ESTABLISHED  1864 


Tel.  Addrett  * 

koumiss; 

LONDON. 


0? 


Dairymen  By  Appointment 
TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


Farms  : 


COLLEGE  FARM  - FINCHLEY 
KENWOOD  FARM.  HAMPSTEAD 


INFANTS’  MILK  DIET 


THE  DIET  EXPLAINED 

For  infants  deprived  of  their  natural  food, 
viz.,  Mother’s  Milk,  there  is  no  substitute  to 
equal  Cow’s  Milk,  scientifically  produced,  with 
its  constituents  modified  to  those  of  Human  Milk, 
gradually  increasing  in  strength  and  quantity  with 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  child. 

' In  consultation  with  the  leading  Physicians,  this 
Company  has  produced  a perfect  course  of  Infants’ 
Diet,  ready  for  use  and  suitable  for  children  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  Twelve  Months. 

Supplies  may  be  ordered  at  any  of  the  Company’s 
Dairies,  and  will  be  delivered  free  within  the  radius 
of  the  Company  ’s  van  service. 

In  ail  cases  full  particulars  as  to  ago.  &c.,  should 
be  stated  when  ordering. 

The  milk  is  supplied  in  graduated  bottles  packed 
in  a wire  basket.  Each  bottle  contains  sufficient  for 
one  meal,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the 
scale  given  therein. 

The  charge  for  the  full  weekly  supply  will  be  SIX- 
PENCE per  day  for  each  Infant.  Inclusive  of 
delivery  by  the  Company’s  own  vans. 


Chief  Offices  26-30,  TAVISTOCK  PLACE,  W.C. 


SOUTH  ALLS’ 

Towels  possess  many 
great  Advantages  : — 

^ TTieir  elasticity 
gives  comfort  to 
the  wearer. 

^ Their  complete  ab- 
sorbency promotes 
cleanliness  and  gives 
security. 

Their  unique  soft- 
ness gives  warmth 
and  ease. 

^ Their  thorough 
antisepticity  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  of 
health. 


Sold  at  Ladies’  Counters  in  all  Drapers,  Chemists,  etc.,  in  silver 
packets  containing  one  dozen  at  6d..  I/-,  1/6,  and  2/-.  A Sample 
Packet  of  Towels  (varying  in  size)  will  be  sent  post  free  for  six 
penny  stamps,  ^^rite  to  THE  LADY  MANAGER,  17,  Bull 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Southalls’  Sanitary  Accouchement  Sheets  (Ab- 
sorbent and  Antiseptic).  Recommended  by  Medical  and 
Nursing  Professions  for  softness,  comfort,  and  cleanliness. 
In  three  sizes  : 1/-,  2/-,  2/6,  and  3/-  each. 

Southalls’  Protective  Apron  for  use  with  Southalls’ 
Sanitary  Towels.  Very  Light.  Durable  and  adaptable. 
Needs  no  adjustment.  Price  1/6. 

Southalls’  Compressed  Towels.  Tiny  Silver  packets 
only  2i-in.  long.  Size  A,  price  Id.  ; Size  B,  l|d.  ; Size 
C,  2d.  ; Size  D,  2^d. 

“ Infants’  Knapkenette.”  Size  1,  1/6  ; Size  2,  2/-  ; 
Size  3,  2/9  per  dozen. 

Of  all  DraDers,  Ladies'  Outfitters,  and  Chemists. 
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The  Care  of  the  Child 


GAMAGES’  ‘‘BAHFKOT” 

The 

“ BAHFKOT.” 

( K e'.ristered, 

Nos.  285835  and 
4809-H). 

rrice  . . . . a I • 

Carriage  paid. 

IN  VSK  AS  A BATH. — There  are  too  many  points  for  us  to  enumerate 
here,  but  we  hare  a Special  Booklet  "ivingfull  particulars,  or,  if  possible,  we 
should  prefer  you  to  call  and  see  the  “ Balifkot " in  our  Showrooms. 

IN  USE  AS  A COT. — The  ‘‘Bahfhot”  is  a fine,  specially  waterproof 
hammock  or  cot  of  best  rubber  cloth,  swung  on  a light,  yet  very  strong 
frame,  at  a convenient  height  from  the  ordinary  nursery  chair.  Can  be  folded 
up  and  strapped  to  bottom  of  trunk.  Invaluable  for  travelling. 

A.  W.  OANAGE  ltd..  IIOLBORN,  E.€. 
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For  LITTLE  GIRLS 


Mrs.  EUSTACE  MILES — An  authority  on  Hygiene- 
says  : "For  children  and  young  girls  the  ^tiomil  / 
Corset  Bodice  Ls  the  only  satisfactory  corset  I know.  ’ j 

It  neither  restricts  the  breathing  nor  cramps  ^>’^1 
the  body.  It  is  beautifully  pliable,  comfortable  f f I 

to  wear,  and  easily  washed.  1 j | 

CORSETS  A HEALTH  (Introduction  by  Mr*.  Euittce  Miles) 
Sent  post  free  by  ‘ Rational  Gorseta”  Dept.  (Z.), 

31,  Old  Change.  A 


CORSET  BODICES 


